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THE HOME OF LONGFELLOW. 


ENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, the most popular of 


Spain, Italy, and Germany. 


In 1830 he returned and entered upon 


American poets, was born in Portland, Maine, on February 27, | his professorship, which he held for five years, when he was called 


1807. He 
was educated 
at Bowdoin 
College, 
where he 
raduated in 
1825, in the 
same class 
with Nathati- 
iel Haw- 
thorne. 
While still a 
student he 
acquired 
some distinc- 
tion as a 
poet, by his 
“Hymn of 
the Moravian 
Nuns,” the 
“Woods in 
Winter,” and 
other pieces 
now included 
in his col- 
lected works, 
under the ti- 
tle of “Ear- 
lier Poems.” 
So high was 
his character 
and his re- 
putation for 
talents and 
scholarship, 
that almost 
imme diately 
after gradua- 
ting, his Al- 
ma Mater ap- 
pointed him 
Professor of 
Modern Lan- 
Muages and 
Literature, 
with the priv- 
ilege of resi 
ding some 
years in Eu- 


rope, to prepare himself more fully for his duties. 
in 1826, and spent four years in travel and study, chiefly in France, 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 





to succeed 
Mr. George 
Ticknor, as 
Professor of 
Modern Lan- 
guages and 
Belles- lettres 
in Harvard 
University. 
To fit him- 
self for this 
important po- 
sition he 
again went 
abroad, and 
travelled for 
two years in 
England, Den- 
mark, Scan- 
dinavia, Swit- 
zerland, and 
Germany, and 
resided for 
several 
months in 
Holland and 
in Paris. 
After his re- 
turn he set- 
tled in Cam- 
bridge, and 
for seventeen 
years per- 
formed in the 
most satisfac- 
tory manner 
the functions 
of his office, 
which he re- 
signed in 
1854, when 
he was suc- 
ceeded by 
another poet 
of almost 
equal celeb- 
rity, James 
Russell Low- 
ell. Since his 


resignation Mr. Longfellow has continued to reside at Cambridge, in 
the house of which we give a view in this number of the JournaL. 
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LONGFELLOW'S RESIDENCE AT 


Mr. Longfellow’s earliest publication in book form was, we be- 
lieve, a translation of the “ Coplas de Manrique,” “ a rich, mournfully- 
rolling Spanish poem,” which appeared in 1833. About the same time 
he began to issue in numbers “ Outre Mer,” a prose-work of foréign 
reminiscences, somewhat in the style of Irving’s “Sketch-Book.” It 
was completed in 1835. His succeeding works, with their dates, were 
“ Hyperion” (1839), “ Voices of the Night” (1839), “ Ballads and 
other Poems” (1841), “ Poems on Slavery” (1842), ‘‘ The Spanish 
Student” (1843), “ Poets and Poetry of Europe ” (1845), “ The Belfry 
of Bruges ” (1846), “ Evangeline » (1847), “ Kavanagh ” (1849), “ Sea- 
side and Fireside ” (1850), “ The Golden Legend ” (1851), “The Song 
of Hiawatha” (1855), “The Courtship of Miles Standish” (1858), 
“ Tales of a Wayside Inn ” (1863), “ Flower de Luce” (1866), a trans- 
lation. of Dante (1867), and “ The New England Tragedies ” (1868). 

Mr. Longfellow has been twice married. His first wife— 

“ the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heayen—" * 
was married to him while he was very young, soon after he became a 
professor in Bowdoin College, and died in 1835 at Rotterdam, in Hol- 
land, during his second visit to Europe. He married several years later 
& lady of Boston, of distinguished personal graces, and of the loveliest 
character, who died in 1861 a terrible death, from her clothes taking 
fire while playing with her children in her home at Cambridge. Her 
husband was himself severely burned in the effort to extinguish the 
flames. Since this great calamity we haye nothing to-record in the 
personal history of Mr. Longfellow, except the fact that in 1868 he 
made a third visit to Europe, where, especially in England, he was re- 
ceived with distinguished honors, as one of the greatest and certainly 
the most popular poet of tlie day. He returned from this tour a 
few months ago, and is now residing in the quiet city of Cambridge, 
in the old mansion which has so long been his home. 
As the poet sings in his “‘Old Clock on the Stairs :” 
“ Somewhat back from the village-street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat.” 
Tt is situated about half a mile west of the college buildings of Har- 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


vard University, on Brattle Street, Cambridge, and is surrounded by 
eight or ten acres of lawn and garden, shaded by tall elms and huge 
clumps of lilacs. The house faces the south, and overlooks the river 
Charles, flowing through spacious meadows into Boston Harbor, and 
Massachusetts Bay. It is a wooden building of considerable size for an 
American dwelling, witha front of perhaps fifty feet, and is two stories 
in height, with broad verandas on each side. The house is painted 
yellow, but the monotony of the color is relieved by white ornaments. 

The Craigie House, as the poet’s home is familiarly called by the 
Cambridge people, was built sometime in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, by Colonel John Vassal,a colonial grandee who had 
large West-India possessions, and lived in Cambridge in great style, 
and in the exercise of a very profuse hospitality. He died in 1747, 
and his body lies in the churchyard of Cambridge, under a freestone 
tablet supported by five pillars, upon which, with his name and the 
date of his death, are sculptured the words Vas-sol, and the emblems, 
a goblet and sun. 

His son and successor, also named John Vassal, was a royalist in 
the Revolution,. and left the country when the troubles with the mother 
country began. His property was confiscated, and after the battle of 
Bunker Hill his house was assigned to General Washington as his 
headquarters, and was occupied by him as such until the British evacv- 
ated Boston. The southeastern room upon the lower floor, at the 
right of the front door as you go in, now occupied as a study by Mr. 
Longfellow, was devoted to the same purpose by Washington. “he 
room behind it, which is now the péet’s library, was occupied by ® 
aides-de-camp of the commander-in-chief. The southwest room upon } « 
lower floor, remarkable for its rich old wood-carving, was Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s drawing-room. The room over the study was Washington’s 
bedchamber. _It-is adorned by the gayly-painted Dutch tiles peculiat 
to fine houses of the last century, and was the nursery of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s children. He alludes to it in the poem “ To a Child,” in the 
following lines: . 

“ Thou gazest at the painted tiles. 
Whose figures grace, 
With many a grotesque form and face, 
The ancient chimney of thy nursery t 
The lady with the gay macaw, 
The dancing-girl, the grave bashaw 
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With bearded lip and chin ; 
And, leaning idly o’er his gate 
Beneath the imperial! fan of state, 
The Chinese Mandarin.” 


In the same poem we find the following reference to Washington, 
and his occupancy of the chamber: 


“Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of-his country dwelt. 
And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread ; 

Yes, within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.” 


After the Revolution, the Vassal House, as it was then called, came 
into the possession of Thomas Tracy, a rich merchant, we believe, who 


gavet ~ ‘s toa hundred guests at once, and speedily ruined him- 
self by hu nificence, and passed away, giving place to Andrew 


Craigie, apothecury-general to the Northern army, who had made a 
fortune in the war, and like Tracy lived in style for many years, enter- 
taining the best society.of Boston and its frequent foreign visitors. 
Talleyrand was once among his guests, if tradition is to be trusted. 
But he, too, failed, and passed away, leaving his name to the mansion, 
which his widow continued to occupy for many years. In her latter 
days she let apartments in it to various distinguished personages, 
among whom were Edward Everett, then a professor in the university, 
and afterward its president; Jared Sparks, the historian, who also be- 
came president of the university; and Joseph E. Worcester, the lexi- 
cographer, the latter of whom, after Mrs. Craigie’s death, occupied it 
jointly with Mr. Longfellow for some time, and finally built on an ad- 
joining lot a modest house for himself, in which he lived to the ripe 
age of eighty-one, and died in 1865. 

Mr, Longfellow first went to reside in the Craigie House in 1837, 
when he was thirty years of age, and before he had published any of 
the works on which his reputation chiefly rests. George William 
Curtis, in “The Homes of American Authors,” gives the following 
pleasant sketch of the young professor's introduction to the old man- 
sion ; 

“ One calm afternoon 
in the summer of 1837, 
& young man passed 
down the elm-shaded 
walk that separated the 
old Graigie House in 
Cambridge from the 
high-road. Reaching the 
door, he paused to ob- 
serve the huge, old-fash- 
ioned brass knocker, and 
the quaint = handle— 
relics, evidently, of an 
epoch of colonial state. 
To his mind, however, 
the house and these 
signs of its age, were 
not interesting from the 
romance of antiquity 
alone, but from their 
association with the ear- 

~ Gays of our Revolu- 
on, when General 
Washington, after the 
battle of Bunker Hill, 
had his headquarters in 
the mansion. Had his 
hand, perhaps, lifted 
this same latch, linger- 
ing as he clasped it in 
the whirl of a myriad 
emotions? Had he, too, 
paused in the calm 
summer afternoon, and 
watched the silver gleam 








of the broad river in the meadows—the dreamy blue of the Milton 
hills beyond ? 

“ At least the young man knew that if the details of the mansion 
had been somewhat altered, so that he could not be perfectly sure of 
touching what Washington touched, yet he saw what Washington saw 
—the same placid meadow-lands, the same undulating horizon, the 
same calm stream. : 

“So the young man passed, not unaccompanied, down the elm- 
shaded path, but the air and the scene were affluent of radiant phan- 
toms. Imaginary ladies, of a state and dignity only possible in the era 
of periwigs, advanced in all the solemnity of mob-caps, to welcome the 
stranger. Grave old courtiers, beruffled, bewigged, sworded, and 
laced, trod inaudibly, with gracious bow, the spacious walk; and 
comely maidens, resident in mortal memory now only as shrivelled 
and tawny duennas, glanced modest looks, and wondered what new 
charm had risen that morning upon the somewhat dull horizon of their 
life. These, arrayed in the richness of a poet’s fancy, advanced to 
welcome him; for well they knew whatever of peculiar interest adorned 
their house would blossom into permanent forms of beauty in the 
light of genius. 

“But when the brazen clang of the huge knocker had ceased re- 
sounding, the great door slowly opened, and no phantom serving-man, 
but a veritable flesh-and-blood retainer of the hostess of the mansion, 
invited the visitor to enter. He inquired for Mrs. Craigie. In an- 
swer, the door of a little parlor was thrown open, and the young man 
beheld a tall, erect figure, majestically crowned with a turban, be- 
neath which burned a pair of keen gray eyes. A commanding gravity 
of deportment, harmonious with the gentlewoman’s age, and with the 
ancestral respectability of the mansion, assured profound respect; 
while, at a glance, it was clear to see that combination of reduced dig- 
nity condescending to a lower estate, and that pride of essential supe- 
riority to circumstances, which is traditional among women in. the 
situation of the turbaned lady. There was kindliness mellowing tlie 
severity of her reply to her visitor’s inquiry if there was a room vacant 
in the house. 

“*T lodge students no longer,’ she responded, gravely, possibly not 
without regret, as she contemplated the applicant, that she had vowed 
so stern a resolution. 

“* But I am not a student,’ answered the stranger; ‘I am a pro- 
fessor in the university.’ 
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“* A professor?’ said she, inquiringly, as if her mind failed to con- 
ceive a professor without a clerical sobriety of apparel, a white cravat, 
or at least spectacles. 

“*¢ Professor Longfellow,’ continued the guest, introducing himself. 

“* Ah! that is different,’ said the old lady, her features slightly 
relaxing, as if professors were, ex officio, innocuous, and she need no 
longer barricade herself behind a stern gravity of demeanor. ‘I will 
show you what there is.’ 

“Thereupon she preceded the professor up the stairs, and, gaining 
the upper hall, paused at each door, opened it, permitted him to per- 
ceive its delightful fitness for his purpose, kindled expectation to the 
utmost, then quietly closed the door again, observing, ‘ You cannot have 
that.’ It was most Barmecide hospitality. The professorial eyes 
glanced restlessly around the fine, old-fashioned points of the mansion, 
marked the wooden carvings, the air of opulent respectability in the 
past, which corresponds in New England to the impression of ancient 
nobility in Old England, and wondered in which of these pleasant 
fields of suggestive association he was to be allowed to pitch his tent. 
The turbaned hostess at length opened the door of the southeast cor- 
ner room in the second story; and while the guest looked wistfully in, 
and awaited the customary ‘ You cannot have that,’ he was agreeably 
surprised by a variation of the strain to the effect that he might oc- 
cupy it. 

“The room was upon the front of the house, and looked over the 
meadows to the river. It had an atmosphere of fascinating repose, in 
which the young man was at once domesticated, as in an old home. 
The elms of the avenue shaded his windows, and, as he glanced from 
them, the summer lay asleep upon the landscape in the windless day. 
‘This,’ said the old lady, with a slight sadness in her voice, as if 
speaking of times forever past, and to which she herself properly 
belonged, ‘ this was General Washington’s chamber.’ ” 

In this chamber, in 1838-’39, Mr. Longfellow wrote “ Hyperion,” 
the most successful of his prose-works. Here, too, he wrote the 
“Voices of the Night,” published in 1840. In 1843, he bought the 
house, with the eight acres of land immediately around it, and a large 
meadow on the opposite side of the street, by keeping which open he 
secured a view of the river, of the broad salt marshes, of the woods of 
Mount Auburn, and of the green and gentle hills of Brookline, and of 
Brighton. The rapid growth of Cambridge in population within the 
last twenty years has greatly changed the landscape as it was in the 
days of Washington; but the wise forethought of the poet has 
enabled him to preserve, in great measure, the immediate view from 
the doors and windows which was wont to meet the eyes of the 
General. 

Mr. Longfellow’s library is a long room in the northeastern corner 
of the lower floor. It is surrounded by handsome bookcases rich in 
choice works in nearly all cultivated languages. The poet’s usual seat 
here is at a little table by the northern window, looking upon the gar- 
den. His study, of which we give a view, communicates with the 
library, and commands a prospect of the river, and of the hills beyond. 
It contains many books, and on the walls are portraits of Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Charles Sumner, and other personal friends of Mr. Long- 
fellow. 

There are many traces in Mr. Longfellow’s poems of the scenery 
and associations of his home, besides those which we have already 
quoted. “The Village Blacksmith” was a real personage, and his 
smithy a veritable edifice : 

“Under a spreading chestnut-tree 
The village smithy stands.” 

The chestnut-tree—a horse-chestnut, by-the-by—still stands near 
the corner of Brattle and Story Streets, half-way between the poet’s 
house and the colleges; but the blacksmith, whose name was Pratt, 
died years ago, and a dwelling-house now occupies nearly the site of 
the smithy, all trace of which has disappeared. In the lines to the 
river Charles— 

“ River! that in silence windest 
Through the meadows, bright and free ; 
Till at length thy rest thou findest, 
In the bosom of the sea! 
Four long years of mingled feeling, 
Half in rest and half in strife, 


I have seen thy waters stealing 
Onward, like the stream of life "— 


the poet says: 


. “ Thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried "— 








The three friends here alluded to were Charles Sumner, Charles 
Follen, and, we believe, Charles Emerson—of whom only Sumner 


survives. 
In the fine poem entitled “The Bridge,” are the following lines : 


“IT stood on the bridge at midnight, 
And far in the hazy distance 
Of that lovely night in June, 
The blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleamed redder than the moon.” 


These lines allude to what was once a very striking feature of the 
view from the bridge which connects Boston with Cambridge, a large 
blast-furnace on the mill-dam, whose flames were visible at night for 
many miles around the Back Bay, but have long ago become extinct 
with the removal of the iron-works to some other quarter. 

The “ Afternoon in February” is full of Old Cambridge scenery, 
suggested by the vicinity of the cemetery or Mount Auburn, the roads 
to which from Boston pass directly in front of Mr. Longfellow’s 
house. 

The touching little poem entitled “The Open Window ” refers to 
the melancholy history of one of Mr. Longfellow’s nearest neigh- 
bors on Brattle Street, all of whose children were suddenly car- 
ried off by scarlet fever. The house which was the scene of this 
domestic tragedy is an ante-revolutionary structure, and is sur- 
rounded by linden-trees of great age and size. We quote the poem 
entire : 

“The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade, 


And on the gravelled pathway . 
The light and shadow played. 


“*T saw the nursery windows 
Wide open to the air ; 
But the faces of the children 
They were no longer there. 


“The large Newfoundland house-dog 
Was standing by the door; 
He looked for his little playmates, 
Who would return no more. 


“They walked not under the lindens, 
They played not in the hall ; 
But shadow and silence and sadness 
Were hanging over all. 


“The birds sang in the branches 
With sweet, familiar tone ; 
But the voices of the children 
Will be heard in dreams alone ! 


* And the boy that walked beside me, 
He could not understand, 
Why closer in mine, ah ! closer 
I pressed his warm, soft hand!" 


The beautiful poem of “ The Two Angels,” is founded on the fact 
that, on the morning of October 27, 1853, the wife of Mr. Longfellow 
gave birth to a daughter, and on the same morning, Maria Lowell, the 
lovely wife of the poet James Russell Lowell, died at his residence of 
Elmwood, about half a mile west of the Craigie House. We copy 
a few stanzas of this poem, which sufficiently tell its story: 


“Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Paseed o’er our village as the morning broke ; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


“ Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of white ; 
Bat one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


“ And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 
And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink béfore an earthquake’s shock. 


“Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
*My errand is not Death but Life,’ he said ; 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 


“ *T was at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 
Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 
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“ Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 
And softly from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in.” 


Mr. Longfellow’s family consists of two sons and three daughters. 
His eldest son, Charles, was still a youth when the civil war broke out, 
and entered the Union army as a private ina cavalry regiment. He 
was promoted to a lieutenancy and was severely wounded in one of the 
great battles in Virginia, and we believe is still suffering from the 
effects of his injury. The second son, Ernest, was recently married to 
a lady in Cambridge, the daughter of one of the poet’s near neighbors. 

The three daughters of Mr. Longfellow, while yet in their child- 
hood, were some years ago photographed in a group which has been 
published, and extensively circulated through the print-shops. Some- 
thing in the arrangement of the figures in this group has given rise 
to a strange and absurd notion that one of the sisters is destitute of 
arms—a notion totally without foundation, and which we allude to 
only because we have found it widely diffused among all classes of 
people in all parts of the country. 

In concluding our details about Mr. Longfellow at home, we have 
only to add that in his place of residence no man is more warmly 
loved and more generally esteemed than this eminent poet. He is a 
universal favorite with his neighbors and his townsmen, for his kind- 
ness and his courtesy, his gracious manners and his spotless life. 





DON PEDRO’S STORY. 





MAGINE to yourself a tall, spare, elderly man, with dark-gray 
hair, fiery black eyes, a large Roman nose, and a finely-cut but 
firm and expressive mouth, whose walk is slow, proud, and erect, and 
you will have the picture of Don Pedro de San Montanjo, a Spaniard, 
whose acquaintance I made, now long years ago, duringa short sojourn 
at a German watering-place. A trifling incident that occurred one 
morning on one of the public promenades served to bring us together. 
From that moment we met frequently, and in the course of a few days 
we came to spend much of our time together. He was a man of high 
culture, had seen much of the world, and possessed in an eminent 
degree that dignified urbanity of manner so characteristic of his 
race. 

One evening the dining-room of our hotel, which served also as a 
café, being so full as to render an interchange of confidence im- 
practicable, Don Pedro said to me: “ Sefior, if you are not to appear 
under the window of some lady with your lute, and have no other en- 
gagement to prevent, I should be glad if you would join me over a 
bottle of genuine Ximenes in my apartments.” 

“T shall be most happy,” I replied, “as I have no appointment to 
fulfil. I know no ladies here; besides, it is not the custom in Germany 
to play the lute in the street, or to communicate with one’s mistress 
atthe window. I will accompany you with pleasure.” 

“Remain here, then,” said he, rising, “for a few moments, till I 
with Diego” (his servant) “make some little preparation, when I will 
send for you.” 

Now it occurred to me, for the first time, that I had never seen 
Don Pedro’s apartments. We had always met in the public rooms 
of the hotel, where the guests were accustomed to assemble. A quar- 
ter of an hour had hardly elapsed, when Diego appeared with a silver 
candlestick, bowed respectfully, and begged me to follow. At the 
head of the first flight of stairs, Diego opened a door and motioned 
me to enter. I halted at the threshold surprised. The black coat my 
old friend usually wore had been changed for a velvet doublet trimmed 
with yellow silk, and a red mantillo that fell gracefuly over his shoul-* 
ders. At his side he carried a. sword with a golden hilt. He ad- 
vanced ceremoniously to receive me, extending his withered hand from 
the ruffles that almost concealed it. ‘“ You are welcome, sefior,” said 
he. “Do not let the simplicity of my apartments surprise you; when 
we travel, you know, we cannot have every thing as comfortable as at 
home. My salon at Madrid presents a somewhat more inviting ap- 
pearance, and my divans are of real Moorish workmanship. But be 
seated on this little thing called a sofa. The wines, at least, of our 
host are pure and good. Be seated, I pray you.” With these words, 
he led me to a sofa, before which stood a table well supplied with 
wines and delicacies. Diego filled our glasses, brought cigars and 





a light, and retired. As I sat down and took a hasty survey of the 
room, I observed that the walls were naked, with the exception of 
a single portrait that hung directly opposite me. It represented a 
young lady in Spanish costume. A cheerful, blooming face, with 
clear, loving eyes, a finely-cut mouth, and a soft, round chin, stood 
out lifelike from the canvas. Luxuriant dark hair, and a little hat, 
ornamented with a white bushy feather, shaded her smooth brow. 
Her rich robe—which left her finely-moulded neck exposed—and her 
ornaments of massive gold, discovered alike the lady’s refined taste 
and high social position. 

I ventured a remark with regard to the extreme beauty of the 
portrait, and could not refrain from evincing a desire to know whom it 
represented. 

“Ah!” said the old don, “ thereto hangs a tale; it is a long story, 
and with it is interwoven the most important event of my life. I 
cannot tell you who the lady és, but I can tell you who she was, if you 
choose to listen. I shall, however, be compelled, at the same time, to 
tell you something of myself.” 

I assured him that that would only increase the interest. 

“ But,” said he, “ you do not drink. This is genuine Spanish wine, 
and you must drink of it, if you consent to accompany me to Va- 
lencia.” 

We drank of the inspiring Ximenes, lighted our cigars, and Don 
Pedro began : 4 

“Sefior, I was born in Granada. My father commanded a regi- 
ment, and he and my mother were connected with the oldest families 
of the kingdom. I received a liberal education, and was taught the 
accomplishments that adorn a nobleman. When I reached my twen- 
tieth year, possessing a strong and vigorous constitution, my father 
decided that I should enter the army. But being a stern man and a 
severe disciplinarian, and fearing that my mother’s influence might 
induce him to spare me in the performance of my duties, he de. 
cided that I should enter another regiment. His choice fell on 
Pampeluna, where my uncle commanded. There I became a thor- 
ough soldier, and, in the following ten years, rose step by step to the 
rank of captain. When I was thirty, my uncle was ordered to Va- 
lencia, and, through his influence, I was, in a few months, enabled to 
follow him as his adjutant. On my arrival in Valencia, I found that 
great changes had taken place in my uncle’s household. For some 
years before leaving Pampeluna, he had been a widower. In Valencia 
he had become acquainted with a rich widow, whom he had married 
a few weeks before my arrival. You can imagine my astonishment 
when he presented me to an elderly lady calling her his wife; my 
surprise, however, was more than equalled by my delight, when he 
presented me to a young girl, beautiful as the rising sun, and called 
her his daughter, my cousin. 

“Until that day I had never loved, and for that reason my com- 
rades often called me Pedro la piedra ; but the stone melted like wax in 
the fire of Laura’s bright eyes. 

“You see her there, sefior,” he continued; “that portrait repre- 
sents her divine features as nearly as it is possible for art to copy the 
wondrous works of Nature. It was thus she wore her hair, thus her 
little hat, with the waving plume, sat lightly on her brow! And when 
she opened her dark eyes, bordered with her thin, long lashes, it 
seemed as though some celestial being looked down smilingly upon 
you. 

“ My love, sefior, brought me only pleasure; I could be with its 
object daily. Those barriers that in my native land usually separate 
lovers, for us did not exist. And when I looked into the future, 
how bright, how smiling was the prospect! My uncle loved me as a 
son, and, if I rightly interpreted his manner, he was not displeased 
in witnessing my growing attachment for his daughter. There were 
no objections to be feared on the part of my father, for Laura was 
of a noble house, and the wealth of her mother was well known. 
You can form some idea of the depth and sincerity of my attachment, 
when you reflect that I loved where there were no obstacles to over- 
come. As fire under a roof progresses slowly until it is arrested by 
a wall, when it bursts forth into a conflagration, so with love, when it 
meets with obstacles. Difficulties that seem insurmountable only in- 
crease its ardor; we are a prey to a flame that we imagine can only 
be extinguished in the arms of the loved one. We speak with the lady 
at the lattice, and send her tender epistles py ner maia, By dev and 


| by night our imagination pictures a oeing endowed with every coarm 


that adorns her sex, for until now we have only seen her cloaked anc 
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veiled, At length, either by stratagem or by force the difficulties are 
overcome. We fly to her side, lead her to the church, and—after- 
ward look at the paragon more carefully. 

“ Like the beautiful meadow that covers a swampy moorland, and 
that breaks under your feet at every step, making openings for the mud 
that purls up from below, sohere. Daily you discover in the lady some 
new caprice ; daily the mantle that concealed her from your view is drawn 
aside, until at last you wish yourself once more at her lattice, singing 
a lover’s lament for—the last time.” 

“T fear you area little cynical, Don Pedro,” said I; “what you 
say is sometimes true, no doubt, but is it so in the main? I think 
not, for then that divine spark which penetrates the innermost re- 
cesses of the heart, and joins two existences in one, would be a wicked 
delusion. I must believe in its heavenly origin.” 

“T understand what you would say,” replied Don Pedro. “That 
supreme moment, when a second suffices to establish perfect sympathy 
between two souls, is divinely beautiful, but it is too often followed by 
bitter disappointment. Listen to me further. No barriers restrained, 
no obstacles animated me, and yet no cavalier in Spain loved more 
ardently than did I. It was now only in Laura’s heart that any hin- 
derance could arise, and—her glance had often confessed to me that it 
did not meet mine unwittingly. All of those little attentions by which, 
under such circumstances, we evince our attachment, seemed to afford 
her pleasure, and three months had scarcely elapsed when she allowed 
me to confess my love. Her parents had long been aware of my affec- 
tion for their daughter, and my uncle informed me, when he gave me 
his ayproval, that, as a reward for my services, he had begged the 
ministry to advance me to the rank of major. On the receipt of my 
coramission I was to acquaint my father of my love, and ask his con- 
sent to my marriage. I joyfully acceded. Ah, why did I? Should 
we not always think ourselves led by a demon, who lures us on with 
visions that, if followed, suddenly vanish ? ” 

Don Pedro had become so much absorbed with his narrative that 
he had allowed his cigar to go out. He relighted it, drank another 
glass of Ximenes, and continued : 

“Soon after my happiness seemed thus insured, I made the ac- 
quaintance of a captain in a Swiss regiment, to whom I became 
attached, and daily invited. to our house. He was a handsome man, 
with clear, blue eyes, a fair skin, and florid cheeks. He would have 
appeared somewhat effeminate, perhaps, had he not already distin- 
guished himself on the field by gallant deeds. This made him all the 
more dangerous among the softer sex. His appearance was so new 
with us, where the warm sun gives the skin a darker hue, and where 
blue eyes and light hair are seldom seen. And, when he spoke of the 
avalanche and eternal snow of his native land, he was listened to with 
eagerness, and many was the fair lady who essayed to melt the ice of 
his Northern heart with the fire of her Castilian eyes. 

“One morning a friend, who knew of my love for Laura, came to 
me, and gave me to understand, by intimations and much circumlocu- 
tion, that I had better be on my guard, and not wait for my major’s 
commission, or, in the mean time, events might transpire that would 
be as disagreeable as they would be unexpected. I was astounded, 
questioned my friend further, and learned that Donna Laura was in 
the habit of meeting, at the house of an intimate acquaintance, a man, 
who came and went closely enveloped in his mantle. I thanked my 
friend, and he left me. My faith was unshaken, but the seeds of jeal- 
ousy and distrust had been sown. I recalled Laura’s manner toward 
me; it was unchanged. She was as kind and friendly as ever; she 
allowed me to kiss her hand, nor did she deny me her lips, but there 
she stopped. Now, for the first time, it occurred to me that she never 
responded to my caresses, never pressed my hand, or kissed me in 
return. 

“Doubts tortured me. My friend came again, and, with more cer- 
tain intelligence, fanned the fire already kindled. I determined to 
watch the steps of the lady more closely. We usually dined together, 
my uncle, my aunt, my beautiful cousin, and myself. On the evening 
of the day on which my friend warned me the second time, my aunt, 
on leaving the dinner-table, asked her daughter if she would not join 
her on the balcony. 

“Laura replied that she had promised to spend the evening with 
ber friend. I must have involuntarily looked at her sharply, for she 
dropped her eyes, and the blood mounted to her temples. An hour 
before nightfall, she went to keep her appointment. It was scarcely 
dark when I followed stealthily, in order to watch the house. Hardly 


arrived at my post, I saw a form, enveloped in a mantle, approach 
cautiously. My jealousy and rage knew no bounds. I stepped before 
the door of the house; the form advanced, and tried to crowd me 
gently aside, but I grasped it firmly, and cried: ‘Sefior, whoever you 
may be, I am willing to believe I have a cavalier before me; on your 
honor as one, I demand that you give me answer.’ 

“ At the first sound of my voice, I saw him start. He was silent 
for a moment, and then asked calmly: ‘The meaning of this?’ 

“ «Swear to me, on the honor of a cavalier,’ I continued, ‘ that it is 
not on Donna Laura de Tortosi’s account you visit this house.’ 

“Who dares thus to question me?’ he cried, in a deep, feigned 
tone. In his accent I detected the foreigner; a fearful suspicion pos- 
sessed me. ‘Captain de San Montanjo,’ I replied, and, tearing the 
mantle from his face, I beheld—my friend Tannensu, the Swiss cap- 
tain! 

“There he stood, like a criminal, unable to utter a word. I had 
drawn my sword, and, speechless with rage, motioned him to do like- 
wise. ‘I am unarmed,’ he replied. I was tempted to run him through, 
but he stood so calm and motionless before me, that I could not do the 
deed. I retained sufficient composure to demand that he should meet 
me the following morning, before the nearest city gate, and give me 
satisfaction. He assented, and, as I still held the door guarded, de- 
parted. 

“ For two long hours I watched, until the chaise came for Laura, 
and I saw her enter it; then I followed slowly home. The mental 
torture I suffered prevented my sleeping. Soon after midnight I heard 
steps approaching my room; then camea gentle rap. I arose quickly, 
threw my mantle around me, and opened the door. There stood Laura’s 
old waiting-woman. She handed me a letter, and quickly disap- 
peared. 

“Sefior, may Heaven preserve you from ever receiving such a 
letter! She told me that she loved Tannensu long before I knew her; 
that, fearing her mother’s anger, who had an aversion for all for- 
eigners, she had kept her attachment secret, and that her mother’s 
threats alone had induced her to receive my addresses. She took all 
the blame on herself, swearing solemnly that Tannensu had often in- 
sisted on confessing all to me, and had only been deterred by her 
prayers, and her fears for the consequences. She hinted at a horrid 
secret, that would endanger the honor of the family, if I did not assist 
her and the captain to make good their flight. She implored me to 
avoid the impending duel, for, said she, ‘if he should fall, nothing 
would remain to me, his wife, but death.’ Then followed a touching 
appeal to my magnanimity, and she closed by saying that she would 
forever respect, but could never love me. 

“You will understand that such a letter would suffice to extinguish 
the most ardent love; it even lessened my anger and thirst for re- 
venge. But my honor forbade my forgiving so deep a wrong; I, there- 
fore, at the hour appointed, repaired to the place designated for our 
meeting. Tannensu evidently felt how deeply he had injured me. 
Although he was the more skilful swordsman, he remained on the de- 
fensive, and it is no fault of his that I ran my hand here, between the 
thumb and forefinger, against the point of his sword, causing a wound 
that rendered me incapable of resuming the combat. While my hand 
was being dressed, I gave him Laura’s letter. He read it, and im- 
plored me to forgive him. I did it with a heavy heart. 

“ Here the story of my love ends, Sefior, for, five days after the in- 
cidents I have just related, Donna Laura and the Swiss captain disap- 
peared.” 

“ And with your assistance?” I asked. 

“T did what I could, and what I thought for the best. Of course, 
the grief of my aunt was very great, but it was better that she should 
never see her daughter again than that she should bring dishonor on 
our house,” 

“How noble! . What this must have cost you!” I exclaimed. 

“Tt was, indeed, a severe trial,” replied Don Pedro, smiling bit- 
“ At first I thought the wound would never heal, but time, 


terly. 
Since then I have 


time, my young friend, cures every heartache. 
never seen her, never heard of her. 

“ After Brienne, the French journals made honorable mention of a 
General Tannensu, who greatly distinguished himself in that battle. 
Was it the same Tannensu? Does Laura still live? I am unable to 
answer.” 

Such was the story of Don Pedro de San Montanjo’s love for his 





| cousin, Donna Laura de Tortosi, as he told it me long years ago. 
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THE TREE OF HUMAN INVENTION. 


@ARAPHRASED FROM A CHAPTER IN VICTOR HUGO’s “ L’HOMME QUI RIT.” 


INTER, and night, and snow, and muttering storm! 
Cliffs sloping upward to bleak, pathless downs ! 

A boy, lone, barefoot, hungry, numb with cold! 

Why he was there, and why abandoned thus, 
Need not be told. Enough, that he was left 
By brutal guardians when they fled to sea, 
Left on the shore, to storm, and snow, and night. 
He had no home. He knew not whence he came, 
Nor whither he should go. He only knew 
That down the cliff by them he had been brought ; 
And, therefore, climbed he its rough slope again. 
Sad, but stout-hearted, the boy gained the top, 
Where, wan and white, lay undulating plains, 
Without or track or house or sign of life. 
Aimless, he set himself to plodding on ; 
But, sudden, stopped and listened. A strange noise 
Reached him, unlike the roar of sea or wind, 
Or cry of any animal. He thought 
Some one was there; then, to a little mound 
Whence the noise came, moved on with quickened step. 
Some one, in truth, was there! Athwart the mist 
Rose up an object dubious yet distinct, 
Straight from the earth, like a huge arm, with thumb 
Propping a stretched forefinger. From the point 
Where thumb and finger joined, formless and black, 
Something was pendent by a chain. The wind, 
Low breathing, stirred the chain. What hung thereby, 
In the dim quiverings of surrounding space, 
Swayed gently. Thence the sound the boy had heard. 

Statured as man and swaddled as a babe, 
Shrivelled and jagged, and in holes, through which 
Bones hideous peered, this shred of human kind 
Was but a remnant; terrible remains— 
Of what? Of Nature, and of social law! 
And the dead creature had been stripped ; no voice 
Now in his throat ; no marrow in his frame. 
Silently wasting was he. Night’s dark hands 
Had his poor body rummaged, drunk his blood, 
Eaten his skin, stolen his flesh. December 
Had borrowed of him cold ; iron, its rust ; 
Plague, its miasma—and the flower, its perfume. 
His slow disintegration was a toll 
Paid by the corpse to wind, and rain, and dew, 
And bird, and reptile. In the vast still gloom, 
Gloomily was he of a piece with all. 
In him the desert’s inexpressible sense 
Became concrete ; and he intensified 
The wailing of the elements. 

Aghast 

Stood the child, mute and staring. For a man, 
Tt would have beena gibbet. For the boy, 
It was a ghost. Spellbound, he mounted up 
Despite himself, and bold, though trembling, took 
A closer survey. It was horrible. 
Tarred was the phantom ; in coarse canvas, wrapped 
Impregnated with naphtha, frayed, and rent. 
One knee passed through. A slit exposed the ribs. 
Part body was; part bones. The livid face 
Was of clay color; slugs had traversed it, 
Leaving vague silvery ribbons. Cracked and split, 
The skull was parted like a rotten fruit. 
Drops of bitumen stood, as tears congealed, 
In what had once been eyes. The teeth remained 
Still what they were in life, and still preserved 
Their ghastly smile. The head, bent sideling down, 
Seemed to give heed. No covering on the feet. 
But on the ground beneath them had been dropped, 
Sodden and shapeless now, two empty shoes. 
The boy, barefooted, eyed the empty shoes. 
Gusts, sweeping past, had swept away the snow, 





Showing that one spot on those barren downs 
Tufted with rank grass. There, beneath the gallows, 
Rich was the soil. Earth fattens upon man. 
Smugglers had long been opportunely tarred 
And on the shore left hanging, as a beacon 
To comrades out at sea. From time to time 
Their coating also was renewed, to fit them 
For lengthened service. Thus—as Egypt’s kings 
Were highly prized, when mummies—England’s people, 
Tarred into mummies, were made useful, too, 
Weird fascination held the child. He gazed, 
And still gazed on unconsciously. A lull 
Delayed the tempest. The corpse did not stir. 
Straight as plumb-line the chain hung motionless. 


_ Torpor was fast betraying the numbed boy 


Into death’s hands. The spectre might have seen, 
And, in sheer pity, stirred itself again, 
As though to warn him.—’Twas the rising wind. 

Strange, in the gloom, this movement of the corpse. 
At the chain’s end, by breath invisible 
Impelled, it rose obliquely to the left; 
Fell back ; and to the right obliquely rose. 
Mechanical precision! Rise and fall 
Deadly and slow! See-saw with omen fraught! 
Qne might have thought Eternity’s own clock 
Was swinging to and fro its pendulum! 

Fright overcame the poor boy’s drowsiness. 
The chain, at every oscillation, creaked 
With hideous regularity, Anon 
The breeze became a gale. The carcass’ swaying 
Received funereal emphasis, no longer 
Balanced, but shaken; and the chain, in place 
Of creaking, screamed. 

The scream perchance was heard; 

Or, if a call, was answered. A great noise 
Up from the far horizon came—a noise 
Of countless ravens’ wings. Black flying spots 
Dotted the clouds ; pierced through the mists; grew larger ; 
Grew nearer; thickened; massed themselves. °Twas like 
The coming of a legion, as they swooped, 
Uttering their cry. Winged vermin of the gloom, 
They lighted on the gibbet, one and all. 
Swarms obey leaders. Grouped, they held discourse, 
Croaking their unclean counsel. Petrified, 
The boy looked on. The ravens ceased their croak. 
One gave the signal, on the skeleton 
Down dropping; for an instant flapped all wings ; 
Then closed again. The spectre disappeared 
Under a cluster of black blisters, pulsing 
In the dark shade. The dead man shook himself; 
Or, at his need, the risen hurricane 
Came to his aid. He gave a frightful bound, 
This way, then that way, like a madman struggling, 
Or phantom in convulsions, or a puppet 
With gallow’s-chain for string and ghostly jester 
Plying the cord. Away, in terror, flew 
The obscene ravens, for a moment scared. 
Then they flew back; and battle fierce began. 

The dead man seemed endowed with monstrous life ; 
Frantic in efforts to escape, but held 
Back by his fetters. Each spasmodic blast 
Lifted, and swung, and jerked him, while the birds 
Followed his motions—strange attempt at flight, 
And strange pursuit of object manacled ! 
Sometimes the corpse threw somersets, had fits 
Of rage, and pivoted upon itself, 
Facing the swarm on every side at once, 
As though to run its persecutors down. 
Sometimes the claws and wings were all upon it ; 
Then nothing—obstinately resolute 
The assailing horde, the assaulted multiplying 
His blind blows in the void, like strokes of stone 
Fast in its sling. Did the dark deities 
Mix in the fight? The wind was in his favor, 
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The chain against him. °*Twas a skeleton 
Matched against demons. Clash of beak and claw, 
Tearing of fragments now no longer flesh, 
Clanking of rusty iron, shriek of squalls, 

Could confusion be 

And the sea, below, 


Hurtle of carcass ! 
More ghastly dismal ? 





Sent up its bellowings! All this, in the boy, 
Extremest terror wrought. Awe-struck, he turned 
Staggering ; and downward—with dishevelled hair, 
Closed eyes, and hands upon his forehead pressed— 
Rushed from the hillock, while behind him still 
Ravens and corpse kept up their loathsome fight. 


The Chief Mohammedan Mosque at Port Louis, Mauritius. 


THE ISLAND HOME OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 


\ HO has not felt the charm of that beautiful idyl of the Tropics 

to which its author, Bernardin de Saint Pierre, gave the un- 
pretending, yet graceful, title of “ Paul and Virginia?” The success 
which attended that charming little work was scarcely less when it ap- 
peared in its English translation than when it first came out in the origi- 
nal French. Long ago, it became a classic in both languages, and 
there are few readers of the present generation who do not recall its 
perusal with unalloyed delight. 

Bernardin de Saint Pierre arrived in the Isle of France, with the 
title of engineer, in the month of July, 1768, or just one century 
and one year ago. He was then thirty-one ; and, upon his return to 
Paris, in the year 1771, he published the recital of his voyage. 
The book, however, had but little success. The public held coldly 
aloof, and did not seem to comprehend Bernardin’s superiority of 
style until he came out with his “Studies of Nature,” in 1784. As 


for the romance of “ Paul and Virginia,” which appeared in 1788, it | 





may be remembered that it wae received with such enthusiasm that 
more than fifty imitations of it were turned off in a single year. 
Very great changes have taken place in that little Eden corner of 
the world since 1768. It no longer is a possession of France, and 
the negroes, who then were slaves, have died, and their descendants 
are free. English capital and enterprise have been constructing @ 
railroad, which leaves Creole indolence no further excuse. In fact, 
there are many indignant natives who affirm that this indolence never 
existed excepting in the imaginations of strangers. One thing, at 
least, is assuredly true: the Island of Mauritius has far other activity 
than in 1768, and the population, containing a so much more general 
admixture than it then did, presents a very different physiognomy. 
For instance, Bernardin de Saint Pierre does not appear to have seen 
a single Chinaman on the island. Now, the children of the Celestial 
Empire are met at every turn in Port Louis, with their parasols, their 
leather purses, and the square boxes that they carry like water-pails- 
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The housewives there do not send their servant “ to the grocer’s,” they | doubt, in the town, but he would still have nothing to strike out from 
say, “Go to the Chinaman,” for these industrious Orientals monopo- | his fine descriptions of Nature. 
lize nearly all the petty trades, and have the retail grocery business “Along the streamlets,” he writes in one of his most eloquent 
entirely in their hands. passages, “one finds in the depths of the woods retreats where the 
Malays, “‘ Malgaches,” or natives of Madagascar, Hindoos, and | profoundest melancholy reigns. The water flows amid the rocks, 
Parsees, perambllate the streets, and ply their trade and practise | here twirling and eddying silently, there plunging from their summits 
their religion with equal freedom. with a dull, confused reverberation. The borders of these ravines 
The Mohammedans have two mosques in the place, and all the cere- | are covered with trees, from which hang great tufts of Scolopendrice 
monies of their creed are as scrupulously and fully gone through | and meshes of Liiana, that dangle down suspended at the end of their 
there as in Constantinople. We give a characteristic view of the | long tendrils. The soil in the neighborhood is all uneven with huge 
finest of the mosques at St. Louis, after the design of Karl Girardet, | black bowlders, where, far from the sunshine, mosses and creeping 
from the original painting of Erny, the artist who made Mauritius | vines weave themselves into verdant carpets. Old trunks, cast down 
and the works of Bernardin de Saint Pierre his favorite subjects for | by time, lie there covered with enormous fungi, streaked in wavelets 
illustration. of different colors. There, too, are seen ferns of infinite variety, 
Docks, iron sheds, and storehouses, and offices of every descrip- | some like leaves detached from their stems, winding in serpentine 
tion, have been built within recent years along the front of the pic- | motion along the stony surface, and drawing their sustenance from 
turesque harbor, and, all day long, the Rue Royale, the Broadway of | the rock itself; others rising like a little bush of moss, and much re- 
Port Louis, the wharves and Government Street and Square, are | sembling a silken plume.” 
crowded with cabs and coaches winding their way through busy Elsewhere, the writer has given another picture: “In the depth 
groups. The shops are thronged with customers ; the houses of the | several streamlets flow away over a handsome reach of sand; an am- 
citizens are both elegant and comfortable; the drama is well patron- | phitheatre of hillocks, rising one behind the other, is beheld; they 
ized; and balls, soirées, concerts, and pleasure-parties of all kinds, | are crowned with tufts of trees, some pyramidal, in shape like yews, 





‘are numerous. others resembling a parasol, and behind them shoot up the heads of a 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre said, in his time : few palm-trees, their long stems garnished with plumes. The mur- 


“ All who are at leisure assemble on the great square at noon and | mur of the brooks; the beautiful green of the sea-billows in the dis- 
in the evening ; there they bargain, talk scandal, and have a sly pick | tance; the constantly equal volume of the winds; the perfumed 
at their neighbors. The streets and the courts are neither paved nor | exhalations of the flowers; that plain so smooth and even; those 
planted with trees; the houses are wooden pavilions, that could easily | heights so richly shaded, seemed to spread peace and happiness 
be moved away on rollers. There are neither panes nor curtains to | around me. I regretted that I was alone; I was forming projects, 
the windows, and furniture, poor as it is, can hardly be found any- | but, as to the rest of the universe, I should have desired but the 
where. For lack of roads there are no wheeled vehicles. In fact, | presence of a few beloved objects, to have there passed the remainder 
there is extreme indifference manifested for every thing that goes to | of my days.” 
constitute the happiness of respectable people.” After glancing at these word-sketches, brief as they are, our 

All these traits may have existed in the eighteenth century, but | readers may not grudge a look at the accompanying picture, which, 
the civilization of our time has effaced them. Therefore, the author | like the first illustration, is from a design by Girardet, after Erny. 
of “Paul and Virginia” would find himself greatly at a loss, no In Erny’s beautiful sketch all the crystal purity of atmosphere and 








A Mauritius Landscape. 
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luxuriant variety of vegetation that inspired the pen of Saint Pierre, 
are reproduced. French art possesses few finer gems. 

The enchanted lake, the Mare aux Vaquois, still retains its charm, 
and the picturesque beauty of the Peterbote Mountain, the Pouce, and 
the Pieton de Milieu, still attracts the inquiring tourist. 

The Australian mail steamships, which touch at Port Louis, never 
fail to have on board a few passengers eager to trace out the scenes 
made famous by the wreck of the good ship St. Geran, and the ad- 
ventures of Paul and Virginia. 


THE THREE BROTHERS. 


A NOVEL. 





BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXII.—PLAY. 


Ir must be admitted that the counsel thus bestowed upon Laurie 
in respect to his work had rather a discouraging than a stimulating 
effect upon him. It disgusted him, no doubt, with Edith and his big 
canvas, but it did not fill him, as it was intended to do, with enthu- 
siasm for Clipstone Street, and his other opportunities of legitimate 
work. He made it an excuse for doing nothing, which was unfor- 
tunate, after so much trouble had been taken about him. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it would have been better to have let him have his way. 
The padrona herself thought so, though she had not been able to re- 
frain from interfering when she had the opportunity. The Square and 
the adjacent regions had pronounced, almost unanimously, that the 
sketch was a very clever sketch; but, notwithstanding, deprecated 
with one voice the big canvas and the ambitious work. “TI did it, avd 
you see I have not made much of it,” said Suffolk. “If I thought I 
could make 2s much of it as you have done, I should go in for it to- 
morrow,” cried Laurie, with an enthusiasm for which the painter’s 
wife could have hugged him. “ But, dear Mr. Renton, if you would 
but advise him to take simpler subjects,” Mrs. Suffolk said, with her 
pathetic voice. Suffolk was a man of genius, as even old Welby ad- 
mitted, and slowly, by degrees, the profession itself was beginning to 
be awake to his merits ; but, as for the British public, it knew noth- 
ing of the painter, except that, up to this moment, he had been hung 
down on the floor, or up at the roof, in the Academy’s exhibition, and 
sneered at in the Sword. This was what came of high art. 

Mr. Welby paid Laurie a visit in his rooms, to enforce the lesson 
upon him. “If we had room and space for that sort of thing, it would 
be all very well, sir,” said the R. A., “ but in a private collection what 
can you do with it? The best thing Suffolk could hope for would be 
to have his picture hung in some Manchester man’s dining-room ; best 
patrons we have nowadays. But it would fill up the whole wall, and 
naturally the Manchester man would rather have two or three Maclises, 
and a Mulready, and a Webster, and even a Welby, my dear fellow— 
not to speak of Millais and the young ones. There’s howit is. A 
dozen pictures are better than one in our patron’s eyes—more use and 
more variety, and by far more valuable if any thing should happen to 
the mills. Though it’s a work of genius, Renton—I don’t deny it’s a 
work of genius—whereas, this—” 

“Ts nothing but a beginner’s attempt, I know,” said poor Laurie. 
“ That is all settled and understood. Let us talk of something else.” 

Mr. Welby, without heeding the young man, got up, and gazed 
upon the white canvas, which still stood on the easel, like a ghost, with 
the white outlines growing fainter. Laurie had not had the heart to 
touch it since that evening in the Square. “I don’t understand how 
you young men can be so rash,” he said; “ for my part, I think there 
is no picture that ever was painted equal to the sublimity of that 
blank canvas. Why, sir, it might be any thing! Buonarotti or 
Leonardo never equalled what it might be. It is a thing that strikes 
me with awe; I feel like a wretch when I put the first daub of vulgar 
color on it. Color brings it down to reality—to our feeble efforts after 
expression—but in itself it is the inexpressible. I don’t mind your 
chalk so much. It’s a desecration, but not a sacrilege—a white shadow 
on the white blank—and it might turn out any thing, sir! Whereas, 
if you put another touch on it, you would bring it down to your own 
level. The wonder to me always is how a man, who is a true painter, 
ever paints a line!” 





“Tt is well for the world that you have not always been of that 
opinion,” said Laurie, forcing out a little compliment in spite of 
himself. 

“ But I have always been of that opinion,” said Mr. Welby. “ Un- 
fortunately, man is a complex being, my dear fellow, and, whatever 
your convictions and higher sentiments may be, the other part of you 
will force itself into expression. But the thing is to keep it down as 
long as possible, and subdue and train it like any other slave. That 
is always my advice to you young men. Never draw two lines when 
you can do with one. Don’t spoil an inch more of that lovely white 
canvas than your idea will fill. Keep within your idea, my dear Laurie. 
You should no more tell it all out than a woman should tell out how 
fond she is of you. Art is coy, and loves a secret,” said the old man, 
warming into a kind of enthusiasm. 

These were the kind of addresses which were made to Laurie in 
this his first attempt to stumble out of his pleasant amateur ways into 
professional work and its habits. He could not but ask himself, with 
a tragi-comic wonder, whether it was anxiety for his good alone which 
wound up his friends into eloquence, or whether there had ever been 
a novice so overwhelmed by good advice before. He had done what 
he liked in the old days, when what he liked was of little conse- 
quence; but it was clear that he was not to be permitted to do what 
he liked now. He was affronted, disgusted, amused, and discouraged, 
all in a breath. Work in cold blood for work’s sake, to lead to no 
immediate end, was something of which Laurie was incapable. It 
seemed to him that the way to become a painter was by painting pic- 
tures, and he did not give the weight they deserved to his friends’ 
counsels when they adjured him to work at smaller matters, and to 
postpone the great. “I shall never satisfy them,” he said to himself; 
and accordingly, the spur being thus removed, his natural habit of 
mind returned upon him. He had no tendency to extravagance, being 
simple in all his tastes, and it seemed to him that he could get on 
very well on his two hundred a year. “I shall never marry,” Laurie 
said to himself, with a sigh, “nor think of marrying. That sort of 
thing is all over; and there is enough to keep me alive, I suppose. 
And why should I go worrying everybody about pictures which I 
don’t suppose I am fit to paint? But I may be of use to my friends,” 
he added, in his self-communion. So he took to play instead of work, 
which he found to be more congenial to his ancient habits, and he fell 
back into it as naturally as possible. It would have been better for 
him, so far as his profession waz concerned, had they let him have his 
own way. 

But, if he could not be a great painter himself, it was possible 
enough that he might be of use to those who were so. Though he 
had been momentarily absorbed by his abortive project, and momen- 
tarily thrown off his balance by all the opposition it met, yet he had 
not forgotten his promise to Mrs. Suffolk. If there was any thing he 
could do to open the eyes of the British public, and show it what a 
blunder it was making, that would always be so much rescued from 
the blank of existence. Laurie’s Edith, even had she come to the 
first development which he once hoped for her, could never be—or at 
least it was not probable that she would ever be—equal to that scene 
in the Forum, which hung-neglected on the wall of Suffolk’s studio. 
To bring the one into the light of day was perhaps a better work than 
to paint the other. It was the first thought that roused Laurie out of 
his own mortification. He bore nomalice. He was too sweet-hearted, 

too easy and forgiving, for that. Indeed, on the contrary, he was very 
grateful to one at least of his hardest critics. The padrona had un- 
covered her heart to him by way of pointing her objection. He had 
seen into her mind and spirit as perhaps no one else had ever done. 
He was sorry for the pain it must have give her to speak to him— 
even more sorry than for himself ; but Laurie could not, though Mrs. 
Severn would have wondered, speak what people call “a good word” 
on her behalf when he got Slasher in his power. The words would 
have choked him. Ask any man in ordinary art-jargon and common 
print to applaud the woman to whom his own heart began to give 
kind of wordless, half-unconscious worship! Ask for praise, public 
praise, for his padrona! He would as soon have thought of leading 
her upon the stage to have garlands thrown at her feet like a prima 
donna. Here was a disability of woman which nobody had ever 
thought of before. It did not matter much, from Laurie’s point of 
view, whether they blamed her or praised her. To name her at all 
was a presumption unpardonable, the mere thought of which made his 
cheek burn. And yet it would have done Mrs. Severn a great deal of 
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good had the Sword taken an enthusiasm for her. And Laurie had no 
objection to her work. He knew that he could not have done it for 
her had he tried his hardest. Her independence, and her labors, and 
her artist-life, were all part of herself. He could not realize her 
otherwise. But to have her talked of in the papers! Laurie’s pri- 
yate feeling was that, instead of influencing Slasher in her favor, he 
would like to knock down the fellow who should dare to have the 
presumption to think that she could be the better for his praise ! 

But Suffolk was a totally different matter. And Laurie, having 
turned his back upon the studio, and turned himself loose, so to speak, 
upon the world again, set to work at the club and elsewhere, to culti- 
vate Slasher with devotion. Slasher was understood to be the special 
art-critic of the Sword ; and he had qualified himself for such a post, 
as most men do, by an unsuccessful beginning as a painter, which 
had, however, happened so long ago that some people had forgotten, 
and some even were not aware of the fact. Though he was not ill- 
natured, it must be admitted that Laurie commended himself to the 
critic by the want of success which the young fellow did not attempt 
to disguise. “My friends are a great deal too good to me,” Laurie 
said, with comic simpleness ; “they have all fallen upon my picture 
so, that I have given it up. What is the use of trying to paint with 
every man’s opinion against you? I have not stuff enough in me for 
that!” 

“ Poor Laurie!” Slasher said, with a laugh which was not unkind. 
“Tf you had persevered, probably I, too, should have been compelled, 
in the interests of art, to let loose my opinion. So it is as well for me 
you stopped in time.” 

“ But I want you to let loose your opinion, and do a service to the 
nation,” said Laurie. “I want you to come to my place and meet a 
friend of mine—the cleverest fellow I know. All he wants is, that 
you should speak a good word for him in the Sword.” 

“ Ah!” said the critic, with a groan of disgust; “I am tired of 
speaking good words. I don’t mind walking into anybody to do you 
a favor, my dear fellow. There’s always some justice in any thing 
you like to say against a picture—or a man either. But if you knew 
the sickening stuff one has to pour forth for one’s own friends or one’s 
editor’s friends! I am never asked to give a good notice in the Sword 
but I feel that it’s for an ass. Instinct, Laurie! I dare say your 
friend is every thing that’s delightful, but, if his pictures were worth 
twopence, you would never come to me for a good word.” 

“T should not ask you to praise him, certainly, if I did not think 
he deserved it,” said Laurie, with a little offence. 

“Ah! if you were as well used to that sort of thing as I am,” said 
Slasher, with a sigh. ‘I don’t mind cutting ’em all up in little pieces 
to please the public. A slashing article is the easiest writing going. 
You have only to seize upon a man’s weak point—and every man 
has a weak point— and go at it without fear or favor; but when 
Crowther comes and lays his hand on my shoulder in his confounded 
condescending way, ‘My dear fellow,’ he says, ‘here’s a poor devil 
who is always pestering me. He is a cousin of my wife’s ;’ or, ‘he’s 
a friend of my brother-in-law’s; or, ‘he was at school with my boy,’ 
as the case may be. ‘I suppose his picture’s as weak as water; but, 
hang it! say a good word for him. It may do him good, and it 
can’t do us any harm.’ That’s what I’ve got to do, till it makes me 
sick, I tell you. Ill pitch into your aversions, my dear Laurie, and 
welcome ; but don’t ask me to say good words for your friends.” 

“ But my friend is a man of genius,” said Laurie. “I don’t want 
you to speak up for him because he is my friend; but because his 
pictures are as fine as any thing you ever saw.” 

Slasher shook his head mournfully. “I don’t know any thing 
about his pictures,” he said; “but that’s how criticism gets done 
nowadays. A man speaks well of his friend, and ill of the fellows 
he don’t like. And, as for justice, you know, and appreciation of 
merit, and so forth—except, perhaps, once in a way, in the case of a 
new name, that nobody knows—you might as well look for snow in 
July. And it’s just the same in literature. I said to Crowther the 
other day: ‘That’s a nice book, I suppose, as you praised it so.’ 
*No,’ he says, ‘it’s not a very nice book; but the man that wrote it 
is a nice fellow, which comes to the same thing.’ No, Laurie, my 
boy, I’m sick of praising people that don’t deserve it. That’s why 
I go in for cynicism and abuse, and all that. It may be hard upon 
& poor fellow now and then, but at all events it isn’t d—d lies.” 

“TI don’t want you to tell lies,” said Laurie, half-affronted, half- 
laughing. “Come with me on Thursday to the Hydrographic. It’s 





Suffolk’s night for exhibition, and you shall see him, and see his 
work—” 

“Suffolk!” said Slasher. “That fellow! By Jove! I like your 
modesty, Laurie Renton, to come here calmly and ask me to praise a 
man’s pictures whom I have cut up a score of times at least.” 

“ But I don’t suppose you ever saw them,” said Laurie, standing 
his ground. 

“T’ve seen them as well as anybody could see them,” said Slasher, 
“T remember there was one in the North Room down on the floor one 
year, and one over the doorway. My dear fellow, I’ve seen the 
kind of thing—that’s enough. Heroic figures, with big bones, and 
queer garments—red hair, that never was combed in its life—and big 
blue saucer-eyes, glaring out of the canvas. I know—there are two 
or three fellows that do that sort of thing. But it will never take, 
you may be sure. The British public likes respectable young women 
with their clothes put properly on them; in nice velvet and satin, 
that they can guess at how much it cost a yard.” 

“The British public ought to be ashamed of itself,” said Laurie; 
“but you may come with me on Thursday all the same.” 

“T don’t mind if I do for once,” said the critic. And so the 
matter was settled. Laurie was a very busy man until Thursday came. 
He was as busy as he had been when his mind was full of Edith, but, 
on the whole, in a more agreeable way. After all, to shut yourself up 
all day long in a first floor in Charlotte Street, with a terrible litter 
about you—for when there is nobody to keep you neat but a maid-of- 
all-work, and you have no time for “ tidying” yourself, litter is the 
inevitable consequence—your windows shut up, and the light coming 
in over your head, as in a prison, is not a seductive occupation. Now 
that Edith was pushed aside out of the way and the windows were open, 
the room was more bearable. And why a man should make himself 
wretched by pursuing high art in direct opposition to all his friends? 
But Laurie betook himself, without entering into any explanations, to 
Suffolk’s house, and devoted himself to the task of collecting together 
his friend’s loose drawings. They had grown intimate by their frequent 
meetings in the Square. And Suffolk, who was in danger, as his 
wife feared, of getting “soured,” and who was busy, and did not care 
to exhibit himself at the Hydrographic, gave in to Laurie with a half- 
sullen acquiescence. ‘“ What’s the good?” he said. “ But, Reginald, 
dear, it may be a great deal of good,” hi§ wife said, turning wistful 
eyes upon him. And Laurie went and came, bringing his spick-and- 
span new portfolios to receive the drawings, which were huddled upin 
all sorts of dusty, battered, travel-worn receptacles. In such matters 
amateurs are safe to have the advantage over the brethren in the 
profession. He mounted, and trimmed, and arranged all day long, 
with his mouth full of dust, and his heart full of hope; and confided 
his anticipations to the padrona in the evening, having established a 
right to the entrée at that moment of moments which she spent with 
her children over the fire. It came to look natural that Laurie should 
take his place on the hearth, in the firelight, along with little Frank 
and Harry. “A curious taste,” the padrona said, and laughed; 
but not without a little wonder rising in her mind as to how this 
fancy was to be accounted for. “ The boy likes to feel as if he were 
one of the family, I suppose,” she said to Miss Hadley, who looked on 
sometimes, with her knitting, and did not approve—“ for he is only a 
boy.” 

“He is boy enough to be fond of women a dozen years older than 
himself,” said Miss Hadley, with a significant nod. To which Mrs. 
Severn, with her eyes fixed on the fire, made no immediate reply. 

“ After all, it is quite natural,” the padrona continued, after a pause ; 
“he is separated from his own family by this strange business—and 
such an affectionate, soft-hearted fellow !” 

“Well, I think it is chiefly affectionateness,” Miss Hadley ad- 
mitted; and she added after a moment: “ It cannot be for Alice, as I 
thought.” 

“The child!” cried Mrs. Severn, in alarm. “She is but a child, 
Don’t talk as if it were possible any one should dream of stealing her 
from me. What should we do without Alice?” cried the mother, 
with a sudden pang. “Jane, I hope you will not do any thing to put 
such ideas in any one’s mind.” 

“Such ideas come of themselves,” said Miss Hadley. ‘“She-will be 
sixteen in summer. She is of more use than many a woman of six- 
and-twenty. She must marry some time or other. Why, what else 
could you look for when you refused to bring her up to do any thing? A 
girl who has no fortune in this world must either marry, or work, or 
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starve; and I don’t know,” said the strong-minded woman, with en- 
ergy, “which is the worst.” 

“ Hush,” said the padrona, witha smile, “infidel! And here is the 
child going to her music.—Alice, come and look m: ~ the face.” 

“ Have I been naughty, mamma ?” said Alice, bending over her 
mother. For a moment the two looked into each other’s eyes, with 
the perfect Jove, and trust, and understanding which belongs to that 
dearest of relationships. If it gave a pang to the heart of the woman 
looking on, who had no child, I cannot tell. The mother lifted her 
face, still warm with all the vigor, and softness, and beauty of life, 
and kissed the lovely, soft cheek, in its perfection of youth. “It 
would be no wonder if any one loved her,” she said softly, when the 
child had disappeared into the soft darkness in the next room, her 
heart wrung with a premonitory pang oftenderanguish. That was the 
night on which Laurie brought his brother Frank—splendid young 
guardsman, who had run up to town to endeavor to arrange the 
exchange he wanted into a regiment going to India—to introduce him 
to his friends in the Square. 

But on the Thursday he rushed in breathless for five minutes only 
in the gloaming, to keep the padrona au cowrant of affairs. “We 
have placed the picture, and it shows splendidly!” he cried. “ The 
only thing I fear is that Suffolk will be sulky, and not show as well 
as the picture. Could you not send for him before he goes, and put 
him in a good humor? If he were out of temper it might spoil all.” 

“T will send for them,” said the padrona, “ and keep his wife with 
me till you come back. It is very good of you to take all this trouble. 
I wish you had a picture to show splendidly too.” 

“ How inconsistent some people are!” said Laurie. “ After making 
an end of my poor picture! No, padrona, that is all over. Let us 
now be of some use to our friends.” 

“ But it is not all over,” said Mrs, Severn. And then she paused, 
seeing, perhaps, some signs of impatiencein him. ‘“ Heaps of people 
cap paint pictures,” she said ; “‘ but it is not everybody who can serve 
their friends—like this.” 

“If it but succeed it will be something gained,” said Laurie, with 
a sigh of anxiety; “and you will think me, after all, not useless in the 
world?” he went on, holding out his hand. Miss Hadley was looking 
on, with very sharp eyes; and she saw that the young man stood 
holding the padrona’s hand ‘much longer than was necessary for the 
formality of leave-taking. ‘Slasher is to dine with me at the club,” 
he continued. “ He will be in good-humor atleast. And you will 
think of us, and wish us good speed ? ” 

“ Surely,” the padrona said, withdrawing her hand ; and Miss Had- 
ley sat glancing out of the darkness with her keen eyes; knitting for- 
ever, and looking on. When the young man was gone, a certain em- 
barrassment stole over Mrs. Severn—she could not tell why. “ He is 
as eager and excited as if his own fate were to be decided to-night,” 
she said. “ What a good fellow he is!” Miss Hadley made no reply. 
No sound but that of the knitting-needles clicking against each other 
with a certain fierceness came out of the twilight in the corner. In 
the silence there was a certain disapproval, which made the padrona 
uncomfortable in spite of herself. “I am afraid you have changed 
your opinion of poor Laurie,” she said, after a pause. “I thought 
you used to like him?” The children had not yet come down from 
their game of romps in the nursery up-stairs, and the two were alone. 

“T like him very well,” said Miss Hadley. “I like him so well, 
that I can’t bear to see him making a fool of himself.” 

“ How is he making a fool of himself ?” said Mrs. Severn, quickly. 

“Or to see other people making a fool of him,” said Miss Hadley. 
“ There, I have said my say! I don’t know if it be his fault or yours ; 
but the young fellow is losing his head, my dear, and you must see it 
as well as I do.” 

“T see nothing of the kind,” said the padrona, with dignity. “I 
am surely old enough to be safe from such nonsense ; and you are too 
old to talk like a school-girl. You are as jealous as a man,” she 
added, after a pause, relapsing into easier tones. ‘‘ Would you like 
me-4o forbid the poor boy the house ?” 

“Tt might be best,” said Miss Hadley, stiffly—“ certainly for him. 
I don’t know about you.” 

“ What folly!” cried the padrona, with momentary anger ; but the 
children rushed in at the moment, sweeping away all other thoughts. 
Mrs. Severn, however, was more silent than usual as she sat in the 
firelight with Edie’s soft arms clasped round her neck. She told but 
one story all the evening, and that an old one. Her mind was pre- 














occupied. The governess sitting in the corner grew bitter as she- 
gazed at her. “A woman with every blessing of life—a woman with 
all those children,” Miss Hadley said to herself; “ yet a young man’s 
silly love is enough to draw her mind away from them—at her age! 
What fools we are!” Thus another little drama sprang into life in 
a corner, with actors, and accessories, and spectators, all complete. 
There was Alice in the great dim drawing-room, as usual, playing 
softly, till the very air seemed to dream and murmur with the wistful- 
ness of her music. “This romance should have come to the child,” 
Miss Hadley mused, with anger; “with the child it would have been 
natural. With the mother—” She could not trust herself to realize 
what she thought about the mother. She had held so different an 
opinion of her at all former times; the padrona had shown herself 
so entirely unmoved by such vanities! And now, good Heavens, at 
her age! Such were Miss Hadley’s thoughts as she sat in the twi- 
light, while her friend played with her children. She forgot her sister, 
who was waiting for her, and all the comforts of the little parlor in 
Charlotte Street. She would have liked to stay there all night, to 
keep at her post without intermission, to save the padrona from 
herself. “She cannot realize what she is doing,” Miss Hadley said 
in her self-communion. And probably Mrs. Severn was aware of her 
friend’s inquisition. She had a little flush on her cheeks when she 
received the Suffolks, for whom she had sent. She went into all the 
arrangements of the Hydrographic for that evening with an interest 
which was a little nervous and overstrained. “I trust some illustri- 
ous stranger may be there to be of use to you,” she said, with a smile; 
and took no notice of Miss Hadley, who kept immovably in the back- 
ground. And when Suffolk, in his best humor and his evening coat, 
went out to the Hydrographic, where his pictures were being exhibit- 
ed, the two women, whom he left behind, talked a great deal about 
Laurie. Poor Laurie! He was very happy, and excited, and in ear- 
nest at that moment, believing himself in the fair way of serving his 
friend. And they both liked him with tenderness, such as women feel 
for such men. But yet they said “ Poor Laurie!” even in their com- 
mendation and gratitude; and did not well know why. 


—_ 


CHAPTER XXIII.—WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Wnew Laurie left the Hydrographic in company with his friend 
Slasher, he had still a hope of being able to present himself for a few 
moments in the Square to report how he had sped. But his com- 
panion, as it turned out, had no such idea. The Hydrographic held 
its meetings in the artists’ quarter—in that region which, but for art, 
no man of fashion would think of visiting. But being in it, for once 
in a way, Slasher, who considered himself a man of fashion, had made 
up his mind to make the best of it. He went with Laurie to his rooms, 
talking all the way of Suffolk’s pictures. That the critic had been 
shaken by the sight of them, there could be no doubt. He had been 
moved by the admiration of so many men who knew better than he 
did. The mere fact that the painter had been invited to make such 
an exhibition showed that he was becoming known to his own pro- 
fession, and had been owned by it. There was light and space and 
leisure to look at the pictures. There was the comfortable sensation 
—in Slasher’s case—of a good dinner and pleasant company, and just 
such an amount of deference to himself as soothed and glorified his 
self-esteem. He insisted on going with Laurie to finish the evening, 
letting his tongue loose as they walked along. “There is something 
in it, I don’t deny,” he said. “The contrast between that fair group 
of children and the dark Romans is very well done, and the monk’s 
figure is full of expression. Let us see what you have yourself, Lau- 
rie. I, for one, am more interested in that. Welby is such a friend 
of yours, he might have found a place for something of your own to- 
night. It is not a bad room for showing a picture—and all sorts of 
men go to the Hydrographic. It would be as good a thing as you 
could do to make Welby exhibit you there next time he has a chance. 
Yes, I don’t deny there’s a good deal that’s fine about that picture. 
The light is very well managed. It sets one thinking of Rome, you 
know, and how the air all smiles and glows about you on a spring 
morning. It’s not a bad picture. Is this where you live? It is not 
so nice as Kensington Gore.” 

“ No,” said Laurie, “it’s not so nice; but it’s better for work;” 
and he ushered his companion into his room, where the contents of 
his portfolios, which he had carried off for Suffolk’s sketches, lay 
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about, all mingled with books and studies in oil and a great deal of 
litter. The big canvas, thrust back into a corner, a pale shadow of 
what might have been, presided over the confusion. It was not so 
nice as Kensington Gore ; but to Slasher, who liked to feel himself a 
man of fashion and superior to professional persons, the disorder of 
the place was not disagreeable. Laurie Renton had once been “a cut 
above him,” and it was not unpleasant to feel that Laurie Renton was 
now in circumstances to appeal to his patronage. They sat down to- 
gether over the fire, and lighted their cigars ; and what with the smoke 
and what with the liquids that accompanied it, and the witching hour 
of night which makes men confidential, and the old associations, 
Slasher’s lips were opened, and he unfolded to Laurie many particu- 
lars of his life. ‘‘ You would not think it, but I began the world in 
much such a place as this,” said the critic. Laurie, of course, knew 
all about the manner in which his companion had begun the world ; for 
everybody does know all about everybody else, especially in respect to 
those circumstances of which he is the least proud. The listener in 
this case had the embarrassing privilege of contrasting autobiography 
with history, which is always a curious process. But, notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty, Laurie was, as always, a good listener—not from 
policy, which seldom deceives any one, but because he preserved that 
tender politeness of the heart and regard for other people’s feelings 
which make it impossible for a man to contradict or doubt or sneer 
at his neighbor. “I suppose he thinks it all happened so,” Laurie 
said to himself; and Slasher was grateful to him for the good faith— 
a little puzzled certainly, but genuine—with which he listened. In 
the breaks of his story he would get up and saunter about the room, 
turning over Laurie’s sketches, and now and then he would interject 
some remark upon the special subject of the evening. 

‘Some of those studies of your friend’s were fine,” he said sud- 
denly. “I hope they'll do him justice next year at the Academy. I'll 
speak to Sir Peter, if you like; arc if the picture he is doing now is 
as good as the one we saw to-night—” 

“One bird in the- hand is worth two in the bush,” said Laurie, 
oracularly. ‘And half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

“ Hang it, what can a fellow do!” cried Slasher. “ You are the 
most pertinacious little beggar I ever came across. Do you think a 
man can go and eat his own words and stultify himself? Look here, 
I'll tell you what I'll do. You shall write a notice of the Hydro- 
graphic for the Sword. Blow the fellow’s trumpet up to the skies, if 
you like; say there’s never been any thing like him since Titian. 
And I'll take it to Crowther. Now I don’t see what more a man can 
do.” ; 

“TI write the notice for the Sword!” cried Laurie, laughing— 
“that is a little too strong. I never put a sentence together in my 
life.” 

“ As if that had any thing to do with it!” said the critic. ‘“ Why, 
that’s the only good thing I can see in this blessed trade of literature. 
You can go at it at offhand. Puta sentence together! Why, I’ve 
heard you put twenty. It’s nothing hut talking, my dear fellow. A 
practical writer like myself, you know, goes off at the nail, and talks 
of fifty other subjects before he touches the right one; but I can 
fancy that the public, by way of a change, might prefer to hear what 
you wanted to say at once. Of course you can do it; and I'll take it 
to Crowther. A man cannot make a fairer offer than that.” 

“Tt is awfully good of you,” said Laurie, in a ferment. The pro- 
posal went tingling through his veins like wine. It had seemed su- 
premely ridiculous to him when old Welby had suggested that he 
should take to writing, just as he might have suggested shoemaking 
or carpentry. But from Slasher, to whom the doors of the Sword 
were open—and in Suffolk’s interest—the idea changed its aspect. 
Though there are no laborers of any description who so systematically 
underrate their trade as do professors of literature, yet it is astonish- 
ing how pleased every outsider is who is invited to enter that magic 
circle. Laurie felt that Slasher in his turn had paid him the most 
delicate compliment. Though he might have laughed at the Sword 
and the critic, and at newspapers and critics in general, at another 
moment, no sooner was he asked to strike in, in the mé/ée, than the 
craft and all its adjuncts became splendid to Laurie. What a power 
it was! How a word in the Sword thrilled through and through those 
regions where artists congregated, filling some with boundless satis- 
faction and others with despair! When he cried out, in modest de- 
light and surprise, “I write a notice for the Sword/” thinking it too 
grand to be true, he already felt himself ever so much more impor- 





tant, so much cleverer and greater a person than he had been five 
minutes before. Perhaps, it is true, the smoke and the beverage that 
accompanied it, and the fact that it was two o’clock in the morning, 
had something to do with Laurie’s pleasure in the proposal, as it had 
with Mr. Slasher’s liberality in making it; but still there it was. 
Laurie Renton, whom everybody had snubbed, down to Forrester— 
whom everybody had interfered with and advised and ordered about 
“ for his good "—might now become, all at once, an authority before 
whom they would tremble in their turn—who would dispense justice or 
favor or vengeance from his high-placed seat. It was when he looked 
at it from this point of view, and not out of any disinterested love of 
literature, that he jumped at the idea. Laurie leaned over the fire 
with his eyes glowing, and revelled in the wonderful thought. He 
was a little particular about his drawings in most cases, preferring to 
show them himself, and give what elucidation he saw necessary ; but 
this time he permitted Slasher to make his own investigations undis- 
turbed. All he had hoped for in his most sanguine moments had 
been to extract from the critic some grudging word of praise which 
should rouse public curiosity about Suffolk’s picture. But to have 
the organ in his own hands, to say what he would—to secure in his 
own person that art should be spoken of with understanding, com- 
mended without fear or favor, condemned with impartiality—this was 
something beyond his highest hopes. Such a critic as he himself 
would be was the thing of all others wanted in the world of art.” How 
often had the painters round him—how often had he himself—asked 
each other if such a thing were possible! And here was the possi- 
bility placed within his reach—thrust, as it were, into his own hands! 

Suffolk had gone home hours before, calling at the Square for his 
wife. He gave the ladies the very scantiest account of what had hap- 
pened, but suffered the particulars to be drawn out of him, bit by bit, 
as he walked home through the dimly-lighted streets. Though he was 
too proud to make any demonstration of satisfaction before Mrs. 
Severn, yet his wife read in the eyes whose expression she knew 80 
well that for once in his life the sense of general approbation had 
warmed him. “ It is all Laurie Renton’s doing,” she said, in the can- 
dor of delight, with a generosity which was not so easy to her hus- 
band. Suffolk himself had never made any appeal to Laurie, and did 
not see it in the same light. 

“T don’t think Laurie Renton has so much in his power,” he said, 
“ though he has taken a great deal of. trouble. It was Welby’s affair 
chiefly, of course ; and then, after all, a man who has been laboring a 
dozen years surely does not need to be grateful to anybody if he gets 
a bit of recognition on his own merits at last.” 

“ Of course, it is on your own merits, Reginald,” said his wife ; but 
the woman was more grateful than the man. She knew very well that 
it was not her husband’s merits—which, indeed, had met with but 
little recognition hitherto—but that wistful word she had once spoken 
to Laurie, and his soft heart which had not forgotten it. Suffolk went 
on, quite unconscious of her thoughts and of her interference, to set 
down poor Laurie at his just value. 

“ Renton was there with a friend of his,” he continued—* Slasher, 
Helen—that confounded snob who has the impudence to give us all 
our deserts in the Sword—as shallow an ape as you ever saw. Laurie’s 
avery good fellow; but he’s too general in his friendships. After 
feeling really obliged to him for his handiness, to see him arm-in-arm 
with a conceited ass like that—” 

“ Did you speak to him ?” cried Mrs. Suffolk. “ What did he look 
like? Reginald, of course, it is natural that you should be affronted ; 
but if you consider how much influence the Sword has—” 

“Oh, I was civil; don’t be frightened,” said Suffolk. “ Deadly 
civil we both were ; and he had something complimentary to say, like 
the rest. Trust those fellows to see which way the wind’s blowing ! 
But what disgusts one is to find Laurie Renton, a fellow one likes, 
hand-in-glove with a snob like that.” 

“He does not mean it, Reginald, I am sure,” said Mrs. Suffolk, 
driven to her wits’ end, and feeling at once disposed to assault her 
husband for his stupidity, and to cry over poor Laurie, thus cruelly 
belied. . 
“Oh, no, he doesn’t mean it,” said the painter; “it’s only that 
confounded friendliness of his that likes to please everybody. If he 
had more stamina, and less good-nature—” said his critic, severely. 

But he never knew how near his wife was to shaking him as she 
clung to his arm; and Mrs. Suffolk said no more on the subject—re- 
flecting, first, that, when a man takes a ridiculous idea into his head, 
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it is of no use reasoning with him, and, secondly, that Laurie should 
never know how little gratitude had attended his efforts. That at least 
she would take into-her own hands. If Reginald did not know what 
his friend had done for him, she at least did. And so did the padrona; 
and the chances were that their thanks would be more congenial to 
Laurie than any gruff acknowledgments that might be made-from an- 
other quarter. Thus the pair walked on, excited by the faint prospect 
of better days, through the glimmering, silent streets, when most peo- 
ple were in bed, the husband making his report in snatches, the wife 
drawing it forth bit after bit, and piecing the fragments together with 
an art familiar to women. She knew about as well what had passed 
as he did by the time they reached their own narrow, dingy door. 
And, after one peep at the children, sleeping up on the fourth floor at 
the top of the house, Mrs. Suffolk joined her husband in his studio, 
where he had gone to smoke his final pipe, and drew forth further bits 
from him, and added her words of assent or advice to the delibera- 
tions he fell into, standing with a candle in his hand before his half- 
finished picture. ‘Please God, you shall have your comforts like the 
rest, if this comes to any thing, my good little wife,” he said at last. 
“ Oh, Reginald, it is for you I wish it most,” she cried, with tears in 
her pretty eyes. That gleam of a possible brightening in their lot 
went to their hearts. Ah, hard, happy, chequered life !—so hard 
to bear while it is present, so sweet to look back upon when it is 


past! 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





EMBLEMS AND PICTURE-WRITING. 


HE question of the origin of language has been one of fruitful 

speculation ; but, like the disputes of philosophers upon the ori- 
gin of evil, no good has ever come of it. Some have held that Adam 
received his knowledge of language from the Almighty by intuition ; 
others, that it was formed or invented by his own industry. But, 
whatever may have been the process of his endowment with the faculty 
of speech, is a matter of little consequence. That he should have 
been at once master of the original language, at the moment he came 
perfect from the hands of his Master, would have been no more a 
miracle than his creation. The same wise Mechanist who devised the 
complex organs of speech could with the same ease endow the subject 
with the most copious dialect and the most finished elocution. And 
such was doubtless the fact, since we read that, immediately after the 
creation, Adam gave names to all the beasts of the field and fowls of 
the air. From the day of his creation, moreover, to that of his fall, 
God talked with Adam as a man discourses with his friend. There is, 
therefore, neither irreverence, nor presumption, nor unsound philos- 
ophy, in asserting that God Himself was the author of the primitive 
language, a knowledge of which He breathed into Adam with His first 
breath. 

The next question which naturally presents itself is, What was the 
original language? It is an open question, and always will be, since 
the only authentic historical record of events prior to the confusion 
of tongues at Babel is silent upon the subject. Being thus undeter- 
mined, every nation has an opportunity to minister to its own vanity by 
preferring a claim to the honor of having been first spoken in Paradise. 
In reality, however, the honor belongs either to the Hebrew, the Ara- 
bic, or the Sanscrit. These are believed to be the three oldest lan- 
guages; and the learned Sir William Jones has demonstrated that 
these three great branches of language are sufficient to account for all 
the varieties extant. Connecting this hypothesis with the fact dis- 
closed in the Mosaic history, that there were three great families impli- 
cated in the confusion of tongues at Babel, it is no violation of prob- 
abilities to assume that the three languages mentioned constituted the 
original division. Farther back than this we cannot go, except by 
conjecture ; but, assuming that God Himself was the author of lan- 
guage, the grounds of inference are strong that, when by His spirit 
“holy men of old” were inspired to write the history of the creation, 
the sacred record was made in the primitive language. To this theory 
it has been objected that the Mosaic writings contain several words 
which appear to be of Sanscrit origin. These, however, are found 
chiefly in the story of Balaam, and do not militate against the assump- 
tion in favor of the Hebrew. Yet there are others who maintain dif- 
ferent opinions. General Valancy, the antiquarian, has written to 
prove that the original language was the Gaelic; and for this there 





would seem to be high authority, since Lilly, the great English astrol- 
oger, asserts that, in his various conferences with the angels, their 
voice resembled that of the Jrish! The Chinese maintain the priority 
of the language of Confucius; while Van Gorp has claimed the honor 
for his own Holland. 

But, whatever may have been the primitive spoken language, the 
language of Nature was unquestionably. that of signs. Whoever has 
contemplated the development of infant intellect must have observed 
how far the powers of mind are almost invariably in advance of the 
art of using the organs of speech. How significant and expressive 
are the signs of an intelligent child, before it has ascertained its 
powers of articulation! Who has not marked the silent eloquence 
of the deaf and dumb, or brushed away the tear from his eyelash 
on beholding the more than articulate pathos with which a well- 
educated deaf-mute of pious feelings will breathe forth, and by the 
most expressive and reverential gesticulation enforce, the sublime 
and beautiful prayer of the Saviour of mankind? Nor is this en- 
tirely the result of education and practice. True, the language of 
signs is brought to far greater perfection in the schools of the 
deaf and dumb than when the deaf-mute is left to the uninstructed 
and unsystematized efforts of Nature. But these schools are of 
modern institution. In respect to infants, we know that it is not 
a language which is taught; and Mr. Gallaudet, the able founder of 
the science of teaching the deaf and dumb in the United States, 
affirms that he does not doubt his power of holding an intelligible con- 
versation with a newly-caught native of any tribe or nation in the 
world. It is also his belief that a Mohawk and a Tartar, meeting to- 
gether for the first time, would be able, by means of this language of 
Nature, to make themselves mutually understood. 

In close affinity with the language of signs is that of emblems and 
picture-writing, or hieroglyphics. The most fanciful and poetical 
branch of the language of emblems is that of flowers, which prevailed 
extensively among the Orientals in ancient days. Time immemorial, 
in the East, the culture and appropriation of flowers have entered. into 
all their earthly pleasures, their pastimes, and their religion. “The 
bride at the altar and the warrior in the triumphal procession were 
crowned with flowers. Wreaths were twined by the hand of beauty 
to grace victorious brows in their games; incense-breathing festoons 
were hung upon the altars of their divinities ; while the victims for 
their sacrifices were decorated with chaplets and garlands.” It is, 
therefore, not singular that, at a very early day, the Orientals should 
have fancied some peculiar expression in every flower ; and, believing 
with the poet that 


“* Flowers are the alphabet of angels, whereby 
They write on hiils and fields mysterious truths,” 


it was not long before almost every plant and flower was clothed by 
them with its emblematic signification, and, in their readings, made as 


expressive as written language. Thus a simple flower often breathed 
a message of affection which the tongue of diffidence could not have 
spoken, and the cypress-branck told a tale of sorrow which choked 
the utterance of the bruised spirit. How naturally and mournfully 
does the fair Ophelia, in the midst of her distraction, fall into the use 
of this sweet language !—“ There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; 
pray you, love, remember; and there’s pansies, that’s for thoughts. 
There’s rue, for you; and here’s some for me; we may call it herb-of- 
grace 0’ Sundays. There’s a daisy; I would give you some violets, 
but they withered all when my father died.” Thus, with the poor 
heart-broken damsel, the ruling passion was strong in death. She 
loved flowers (as all women of taste and sentiment—all who are capa- 
ble of loving and deserving to be loved—do) before she loved Ham- 
let ; and, in the wildest wanderings of her mind, and the deepest an- 
guish of her crushed spirit, she remembered, though incoherently, 
their beautifully-expressive language : 
**No marvel woman should love flowers—they bear 

So much of fanciful similitude 

To her own history, like herself repaying 

With such sweet interest all the cherishing 


That calls their beauty or their sweetness forth, 
And like her, too, dying beneath neglect.” 


In architecture, also, the language of flowers has raised a monu- 
ment of “affection enduritig after death,” which has been sculptured 
in ten thousand columns of marble, and which will be perpetuated 
whenever “Taste and Genius. bid her most costly works arise.” 
When the sculptor’s eye saw, in the beautiful tradition, the acanthus- 
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leaves, which mourning Love had planted over the dead, clustering in 
eloquent sorrow above the stone, and embodied the resemblance in the 
inimitable capital of the Corinthian column, the richest, the most deli- 
eate, the most admired ornament which imagination ever pressed into 
the service of society, the seal of immortality was placed upon this as 
one of the dialects of the arts. 

The most complex, mysterious, and difficult of solution, however, 
are the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. Originally, the term “ hiero- 
glyphics,” from the Greek, signified sacred engraving, and was applied 
by ancient writers exclusively to the sculptures and inscriptions on 
public monuments in Egypt, which were thought to be intelligible only 
to the priests. But in later times the signification of the term has 
been enlarged, so as to embrace any description of that which is called 
picture-writing, or the mode of expressing a series of ideas by means 
of pictorial or other emblems, or representations of visible objects. 

Until within the last forty years, a curtain, dark as of midnight, 
has hung over the early history of Egypt, chronicled, as it was, either 
in sculptured hieroglyphics, or traced in pictorial representations upon 
the walls of her catacombs. It is now about seventy years since the 
attention of the curious and the learned was reawakened to the sub- 
ject of Egyptian picture-writing by the unearthing of the Rosetta 
Stone, in 1799, by Bouchard, while digging in the Fort of St. Julian, 
and by the subsequent discoveries of Belzoni, under the auspices of 
Mr. Salt, British consul at Alexandria. The beauty of the colors, the 
freshness and perfect preservation of the designs, discovered in the 
explorations of the tombs at Thebes, and other places, by that 
gentleman—gave a new impetus to inquiry. Curiosity was fur- 
ther stimulated, a few years afterward, by the success which at- 
tended the laborious efforts of M. Champollion and Mr. Young in 
deciphering these hieroglyphics, and reading the hitherto sealed rolls 
of papyrus by means of the Rosetta Stone asa key. It is true that, 
notwithstanding the claims put forth by sundry savanfs, but a few dim 
lights have as yet been cast upon those dark emblems of a darker 
era; but these few rays afford a promise of more, and their importance 
may to some extent be imagined, when the fact is known that among 
other discoveries has been an account corroborating the Scripture his- 
tory of the first invasion of the Jewish nation, and the plundering of 
the Holy Land by the King of Egypt. The hieroglyphical account 
goes further than that of the Scriptures, by representing that King 
Rehoboam, the weak and obstinate successor to the throne of Solo- 
mon, was taken prisoner. A representation of the discomfited mon- 
arch is preserved, copies of which are in existence. Solomon himself 
was by no means ignorant of the character of the son who was to 
reign after him—which character he has described in that beautiful 
penitential hymn composed toward the close of his life, called “ Ec- 
clesiastes, or the Preacher.” 

M. Champollion has likewise deciphered an inscription upon one 
of the temples of the Egyptian goddess Neith, among the ruins of 
Sais, the peculiar city of her worship, which is remarkable as giving a 
sublime idea of the creative power, and also for the striking corre- 
spondence it presents with the idea of the Supreme Being as gloriously 
shadowed forth in the Scriptures. The inscription reads thus: “I am 
ALL THAT HAS BEEN: ALL THAT IS: ALL THAT WILL BE: NO MORTAL 
HAS EVER RAISED THE VEIL THAT CONCEALS ME: AND THE FRUIT I HAVE 
PRODUCED IS THE suN.” The correspondence between the first two 
phrases of this inscription and the following passages of the Holy 
Scriptures is very striking: “ WHicH Was, AND IS, AND IS TO COME.” 
“THE SAME YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOREVER.” “I am tHaT I am.” 
“Wo ONLY HATH IMMORTALITY, DWELLING IN THE LIGHT WHICH NO 
MAN CAN APPROACH UNTO; WHOM NO MAN HATH SEEN, NOR CAN SEE.” 
Corresponding, both with the Egyptian inscription and the Scripture 
account, is the Hindoo description of Vishnoo: “ ALL WHICH HAS 
BEEN, ALL WHICH IS, ALL WHICH WILL BE, ARE IN VisHnoo. HE 11- 
LUMINATES EVERY THING, AS THE SUN ILLUMINATES THE WORLD.” 

The art of picture-writing, though coarsely and rudely, has never- 
theless been extensively practised by the North-American Indians. 
Indeed, it is so yet among the unsophisticated children of the forest; 
and those who wish to learn more of their process of picture-writing 
(which is very laborious), not only for the purpose of communicating 
information, but of committing their pictorial songs to written lan- 
guage, will find much curious information in John Tanner’s “ Narra- 
tive of his Life among the Indians.” The original inhabitants of 
Mexico and of South America were far greater proficients in picture- 
writing than those of the North. Every thing in Mexico had been 





painted, and painters abounded there, as writers do in civilized coun- 
tries. The first missionaries, suspicious that superstition was mingled 
with all their paintings, attacked the chief school of the artists, and, 
collecting in the market-place a little mountain of these precious rec- 
ords, served them as the Caliph Omar did the Alexandrian library— 
thus doubtless burying in ashes the memory of most interesting events, 
Afterward, sensible of their error, they endeavored to colléct informa- 
tion from the mouths of the Indians. But the proud aboriginals were 
indignantly silent; and, when their spoilers attempted to collect the 
remains of these painted histories, the patriotic Mexican usually bur- 
ied in concealment that which was left of the records of his country. 
Thus the world has to deplore a loss which is irreparable and must 
forever render the history of the New World imperfect. As an evi- 
dence of the accuracy of their pictures, and the promptness of their 
execution, it is recorded that, on the arrival of Cortez at the capital 
of Montezuma, he found paintings of his approach to the Mexican 
coast, containing the number and size of his vessels, and drawings of 
his men as they were landing in the boats—all so accurate as to excite 
the wonder and admiration of the Spaniards. 

Among civilized communities, moreover, notwithstanding the in- 
vention of letters and printing, this method of picture-writing has been 
frequently and most effectively used, especially as a method of express- 
ing suppressed opinion. When people have been denied the freedom 
of speech and of writing, the silent language, which addresses itself 
to the eye, has often been resorted to, not only to give vent to smoth- 
ered indignation, but forcible utterance to scorn, point to ridicule, bit- 
terness to satire, and merriment to the facetious. When, some fifty 
years ago, the ministers of Louis XVIII. imposed and attempted to 
enforce a rigorous censorship of the press, the simple expedient of the 
editors of leaving blank spaces for every article or paragraph stricken 
out by the censors operated with a hundredfold more power upon the 
public mind than would as many paragraphs, the most able and pun- 
gent ever written. This simple method of appeal through the eye of 
the imagination compelled an abandonment of the system far sooner 
than it could have been effected by all the writers in France. , 

It was by emblems that the people gave vent to their feelings and, 
principles during the privileged orgies of the Roman Saturnalia—when 
all things assumed an appearance the contrary of that which they 
were; when the Agrarians and Tammanites of Rome, who were op- 
posed to having any money because it was aristocratical, used leaden 
coins as weapons of ridicule; when the laws were parodied ; and the 
cap of liberty, borne in triumphant procession, proclaimed that they 
were only in the enjoyment of liberty as the triumvirs or emperors 
understood it. 

In later times, also, the language of picture-writing and emblems 
was most effectively used against the abuses of the Roman Church, 
not only by distinct pictures, but by representations sculptured by 
malicious artists even in the cathedrals, and by working them into em- 
bellishments and articles of furniture. Sometimes the builders sati- 
rized the ministers, and sometimes rival orders satirized each other. 
The English satirized the subserviency of the French to the papacy 
by printing a wolf, dressed in a monk’s cowl, stretching its paw to 
bless the Gallic cock, which bent its head submissively to the wolf, or 
a fox with a crozier, dropping beads which a cock is picking up—thus 
ridiculing the blind devotion of the bigots. A cat was also painted, 
in the habit of a nun, holding a platter in her paws to a mouse ap- 
proaching to lick it. This was by way of allusion to the allurements 
of the abbesses in drawing young women into their convents—a cir- 
cumstance which seems to have escaped the attention of Maria Monk 
and her Protestant confessors, or they would undoubtedly have had it 
in their book of “ Awful Disclosures,” which created so strong a sen- 
sation some thirty years since. Sometimes, also, the pope was repre- 
sented as being thrown by devils into a caldron, and sometimes ‘the 
cardinals were roasting on spits. In the year 1300, a manuscript copy 
of Asop’s “ Fables” was discovered in the Abbey of Fulda, containi- 
ing various emblems of the corrupt lives of the priests. One of these 
was the representation of a wolf, as large as life, wearing a monkish 
cowl, with a shaven crown, preaching to a flock of sheep from this 
text inscribed upon a label from the mouth : “God is my witness how 
I long for you in my bowels.” Underneath was inscribed: “ This 
hooded wolf is the hypocrite of whom it is said in the Gospel, ‘ Be- 
ware of false prophets.’” A cushion, also, was found in an old ab- 
bey, in which was worked in tapestry a fox preaching to geese, each 
goose holding its beads, to be told in prayer, in its bill. In the stone 
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wall and on the columns of the great cathedral at Strasburg a number 
of wolves, bears, foxes, and other mischievous animals, were once 
sculptured, carrying holy water, crucifixes, tapers, etc. The cele- 
brated Bernard de Galen, called the Converter from his efforts to make 
converts vi et armis, was exhibited upon many sign-posts in Germany, 
with his head half mitre and half helmet, a crozier in one hand and a 
sabre in another. He was also represented performing mass as a 
dragon on horseback. Poor Queen Mary, whose reign added many 
bloody pages to the martyrology of England, was roasted by pictures 
almost as severely as she roasted the Protestants at Smithfield. Her 
marriage with Philip of Spain had brought over to England a swarm 
of hungry dons, and the realm was made to groan under the burden 
of Spanish influence, while no remonstrance could reach the throne. 
The wits revenged themselves by taking every method of rendering her 
government both odious and ridiculous in the eyes of the people. 
Among other pictorial representations was one “representing her ma- 
jesty, naked, meagre, withered, and wrinkled, with every aggravated 
circumstance of deformity that could disgrace a female figure, seated 
in a regal chair, a crown on her head, while a number of Spaniards 
were sucking her to skin and bone;” and, to make the point of the 
last part of the device yet more obvious, a specification was added of 
the money, rings, jewels, and other valuable presents, which she had 
lavished upon her husband and his train. Her suspicions of this cut- 
ting satire were fastened upon some of her own privy-council. 

The age of Elizabeth, when the Roman pontiff and all his adhe- 
rents had become odious to the people, produced a remarkable carica- 
ture. It was a Gorgon’s head of most ingenious invention. A church- 
bell formed the helmet; the ornaments, instead of the usual plumes, 
were a wolf’s head in a mitre, devouring a lamb ; the head of an ass, 
with spectacles, reading; and a goose, holding a rosary.. The face 
was made up of various articles—a fish for the nose, a chalice and 
water for the eyes—and other priestly ornaments for the shoulders 
and breast, on which hung rolls of parchment pardons. 

Indeed, in all ages, before the invention of printing and since, pic- 

* ture-writing has been one of the most effectual weapons for moving 

and directing public opinion. Every one will perceive the power of 
these methods of giving expression to suppressed opinion by recalling 
the effect of a good caricature upon his own mind, especially during 
and since the late civil war. This, however, is a department in the 
art in which the Americans, as a nation, do not excel. An excellent 
American caricature is rarely seen. 





FIVE DAYS IN QUARANTINE. 





E had visited the pyramids, and were crossing the desert. Gaza 

was the end of our journey. For six days neither valley nor 

hill had appeared—we were wearied with heat and sand—and the 

going forth of the sun “ was from the end of the heaven, and his circuit 

unto the ends of it.” On the seventh morning, the dark border of 

Khan Youis, the first village on the confines of Syria, appeared on the 

horizon, and we knew that four hours distant from that spot was the 
ancient city of groves and gardens, green pastures and waving fields. 

Our camels stalked onward, chewing their cuds. Mentally we did 
the same, reflecting, hoping, wondering, surmising. Samson’s brief 
biblical history was in our memories, and we thought to be fanned by 
aromatic gales, cheered by the humming of bees and songs of birds, 
perfumed by roses and sweet-smelling flowers, and perhaps to rifle 
honey-combs, and, like him, to go on eating. But our pace was 
slow. The camel is old-fashioned. Mine moved in an antediluvian 
manner, long since exploded among modern beasts of burden. Her 
pace was disjointed and disjointing. First, both her near legs went 
forward ; then, swinging shoulder and haunch, her off legs repeated 
the process; and her rider, sitting as in a chair, when he sits astride, 
and faces the back of it, was raised alternately to the heights of the 
cooler air and sunk to the burning sands. 

For three nights we had pitched our tents with the Arabs—real 
Bedouins of the desert. How ghastly they were, every man looking 
like every other—large and well formed, face fleshless, and hair falling ; 
eyes slowly rolling, and countenance grave; gait majestic, and talk 
piercing screams! Their women were sadly plain. They seemed free 
from restraints usually imposed by Oriental jealousy, made a mere 
feint of concealing their faces; and gave up their affections to any one 
who would bestow upon them a handful of tobacco. Their tents 











divided the twenty or more men who screamed in one apartment from 
the fifty women and children who squeaked in the other. Any one 
who adopts Arab life for the sake of seclusion will be horribly disap. 
pointed. To be sure, all in the same tent are relations. That does 
not help much, however. If the recluse doubts it, let him take a 
small cottage for July, and invite six female cousins to share it with 
him. 

We had had no end of trouble with our own Arabs. They wanted 
to start and to rest at all sorts of hours; they endeavored to alter our 
contract; they threatened to leave us in the desert; and, on the even- 
ing of the second day, four of them came begging for food. “You 
were to find yourselves,” I said, in as good Arabic as I knew. 

“We have not brought an atom.” 

“Tt is your fault. You shall not have a para’s worth of ours.” 

“Then we die!” 

“ God’s will be done!” 

Seeing us resigned to their fate, they abandoned their pretence, and 
found a bag of meal stowed under the baggage. 

Mais nous avons changétout cela, and are nearing Gaza. Our Arabs 
are ceasing to moan, our camels to sigh, our skin to glow, and our shoul- 
ders to ache, when half a dozen almost nude horsemen rush across 
our path, throw their horses back upon their haunches, and inquire 
whether we have the plague. “We have not.” “But we had left it 
behind us?” “Yes.” “We must go, then, to quarantine.” 

My travelling companion’s Irish servant, Murphy, being afterward 
asked if the people of Gaza were hospitable, replied: 

“Ts it hospitable ye were asking? Faith, and ye may well say 
that! Weren’t we in a hospital every blessed minute we were 
there?” 

There was no use in resisting. We had been “compromised.” 
The plague was certainly in Cairo. So we journeyed on, past Khan 
Youis, toward the place where Samson discomfited the Philistines. 
Dreary since then has been the change. We saw neither flower nor 
shrub, butterfly nor bee. No aromatic gales fanned us. For vegeta- 
tion there were the prickly-pear hedges and nothing else. The city, so 
far as we could see it, was made up of massive walls and mud huts, 
minarets and domes. We passed under the portals of the outer wall, 
and entered an Oriental quarantine. 

We were deposited in the centre of a hollow square. It was sur- 
rounded with solid masonry. Oriental apartments were builded about 
the four sides. Our camels were driven away. In common with a 
heap of dates, a pile of bale goods, a stack of pilgrims’ personal effects, 
and a vast irregular structure of Eastern household utensils, we were 
seated, each of us on his portmanteau, in the midst of a group of 
ragged Asiatics, awaiting the visit of the medical officer of quarantine. 
Fahrenheit was 90° in the shade, and yet we sat there under the broil- 
ing sun. Presently, there approached, with busy manner and earnest 
gestures, a personage in Turkish dress, whose flowing beard gave him 
a majestic look, but whose briskness of manner seemed strange in an 
Oriental. He was preceded by two individals, smoking long stem 
pipes, and followed by a score of idlers, armed to the teeth. The pro- 
cession halted at the distance of two or three yards. We gazed, and 
so did they. Failing to disturb our self-confidence—for we neither 
rose nor spoke—they changed tactics, and tried civility. The bearded 
dignitary advanced, fez in hand, bowing and smirking. Addressing 
us in half a dozen different languages, as if to solve the problem of 
our nationality, he said: “ Bonjour, messieurs—Benvenuto—he very 
hot travel’em—pek-sajac—wash ish dat ?” (pointing to our pistols), “ is- 
tophele quantina—chorr door—mais comme vas what fore—c’est bien 
drol—New York ”—with a strong emphasis on New, and a stronger on 

York. We burst into uproarious laughter. French, Italian, English, 
Turkish, Arabic, German, American, and Greek, launched in one vol- 
ley! Satisfied that we were Americans, the doctor, despite our in- 
civility, allowed us sundry binns, wherein we might regale ourselves 
until evening. 

“ What is it all about?” asked Murphy, after we had been installed 
in our places by Lazarus, the Hebrew dragoman, who had been en- 
gaged at Suez as general interpreter for the expedition. 

“ What ish I expected to know about that gentlemansh’ family ?” 
interlocuted Lazarus. 

“Don’t know?” replied Murphy. “ But, bedad, I’m reminded of 
the big scholard that entered Misther Malonecy’s academy in Cork. 
‘ Who made you, me boy ?’ axed the masther. ‘ Don’t know!’ replied 
the boy. ‘Don’t know, you spalpeen, and you born in a Christian 
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country? Who made you, my darlint ?’ axed the masther of Patrick 
O’Donohue, the youngest infant in the school. ‘Dod, yer honor!’ re- 
plied Patrick. ‘Now, aren’t you shamed, you skithaan, not to know 
as much shure as the youngest callant in school?’ ‘ Think he might,’ 
answered the big scholard, ‘ ’tain’t three months since he was made !’” 

There was a fountain in the middle of the square. In the edge of 
evening the physician and the director took seats near it to smoke. 
The inmates stood about in five groups—the one day’s, two days’, 
three days’, four days’, and five days’ détenus being each assembled by 
themselves, men with long poles preventing any intermixing, As night 
set in, the various parties were told off to their respective apartments 
and locked in until morning. We were more fortunate. For a con- 
sideration, we had secured two large upper rooms. Seven young Eng- 
lishmen, fresh from Oxford, hilarious with mirth, who had arrived the 
day previous, occupied similar apartments, on the other side of the 
square. The doctor, on wishing us good-night, made another display 
of his learning, not one word of which could we or Lazarus under- 
stand. 

Once secured within our apartments, the situation was far from 
deplorable. A night-breeze came sweeping across the plains. The 
scent of the salt sea exhilarated our spirits. The moon shone resplen- 
dently. Gaza, with its seven hills, each capped by minarets and 
domes—flat-roofed mansions standing in their own grounds—tall 
palm-trees, waving on every side their silvery branches—dark out- 
lines of prickly-pear hedges, defining gardens and pastures—smooth, 
round, bare-topped hillocks, realizing the prophecy “ baldness shall 
come upon Gaza ”’—and the everlasting sea of sand surrounding, gave 
from our iron-barred windows a scene of marvellous beauty. Every 
now and then we heard the cry of the hyena, or caught sight of a 
pack of jackals flying across the waste. 

Some of our party were seeking sleep, and the rest preparing to fol- 
low, when a prolonged bugle-call sounded, wakening into echoes the 
intense silence of the desert. This was followed by boisterous shouts, 
vociferous choruses, and military marches, accompanied not only by 
the bugle, but by tin pans and a screeching violin. The place was in 
an uproar, Locked-in pilgrims rushed to barred windoys and gates ; 
dogs barked outside the walls; prowling beasts of prey fled; and grave 
Turks came amazed out of the adjoining houses. It was the mad 
Englishmen. The director, startled at the din, and indignant at the 
outrage on his dignity, sent in a fierce message. His messenger was 
received as an ambassador ; mock ceremonies of courtesy were offered ; 
his message was listened to in silence. Then, having been informed 
that the instant the director would call off his battalion of fleas, they 
would ground arms and deliver up their instruments, the noise was 
vociferously resumed. Everybody was angry, but no one could help 
laughing. 

When the hubbub began to subside, Lazarus was heard to ask 
from the corner we had assigned as the servants’ sleeping-quarters : 

“What ish dat you say?” 

“T say, be jabers, them blatherskite Englishmen did not know 
what the spalpeen from the dthirector wanted. I meself once in me 
life made a bigger misthake nor that!” 

“ How ish dat?” 

“Twas in Canada, you see, and hired meself to a gintleman who 
farmed. a few acres. He showed me over the premises, the stables, 
cows, and where the corn, hay, and oats were kept, and then sent me 
in to get me supper. After supper, he said to me, ‘ Murphy, you may 
feed the cow, and give her corn in the ear.’ ‘Corn in the ear?’ I said 
to myself, as I came out. ‘That beats all that the priest ever tould 
us about purgatory. What can the masther mean?’ So I scratched 
my head, resolving to inquire again, and went into the library, where 
the gintleman was writing very busily, and he answered, without look- 
ing up, ‘I thought I tould you to give the cow seme corn in the ear.’ 
I came out more puzzled than ever. What, in the name of St. Pathrick, 
is the anathomy of this Yankee cow? I examined her mouth and 
ears ; the teeth were good ; the ears just like the kine in ould Ireland. 
Dthripping with sweat, I went back to the masther’s study. ‘Please, 
yer wonor, you bid me give the baste some corn in the ear; didn’t you 
mane in the mouth?’ He looked at me for a moment, and then went 
off in such a flurry of laughter, that I made for the stable, as fast as 
me feet could take me, thinking I was in the service of a crazy man. 
That’s the misthake I mane.” 

Although it was long past midnight when the moon went down, and 
the Quarantine was hushed in repose, we were up at the dawn. The 








early hour of morning is, in Gaza, the cool part of the day. Director 
and doctor were present. Pilgrims, unable to meet expenses, were 
drawing water from the well; servants were washing the flagstones ; 
soldiers threw water over the binns, and on the exposed sides of the 
apartments. At the gate, poultry, vegetables, milk, and bread were 
being sold. Through the bars of a second gate—the Parlatorio— 
friends conversed, letters were delivered, messages were sent, bills of 
exchange were negotiated, debts were paid, and muleteers arranged 
for horses to be ready at a certain day and hour. By half-past eight, 
breakfast is over; the breeze lulls, and the heat of the day commences, 
As the sun advances up the heavens, its power becomes intolerable. 
Palm-leaves, straw hats, and fans are in use everywhere, and any inter- 
mission more than counterbalances the coolness they produce. Mur- 
phy said it reminded him of the horses in Canada, who have “two 
feeds of water to one of oats.” A wet cloth, tied around the forehead 
and continually renewed, becomes the only relief. To read, or write, 
or talk, or laugh, or listen, or think, or move, or eat, is intolerable be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. 

Only a single amusing incident occurred during our stay. A Lon- 
doner, a veritable cockney, travelling with such company as he could 
pick up, arrived. He was, however, well appointed. Besides pistol 
and dirk, he carried a first-rate “Joe Manton.” On the second morn- 
ing, in the gloaming, before market-hour had come, Murphy observed 
him pointing the double-barrel out of the bars of the gate, and taking 
aim at some objects in the prickly-pear hedge. 

“What the divil are you shooting at, my honey, through them 
cross-pieces ? ” was his question. 

“Ares!” was the reply. 

“ Hares ?” responded Murphy; “them ere brown things in the 
furze aren’t hares—them’s Arab babbies !” 

Five days released us. Twenty swarth Mussulmen, with twenty 
incense-pans, smoked us into suffocating coughing ; the doctor exam- 
ined our tongues, shook our hands, and bade us farewell in Arabic, 
German, and English; the director receipted for our payments, and 
three hours afterward we were ten miles distant from Gaza. 





ATTACKS OF LIGHTNING. 





HERE is something very mysterious in the attacks of lightning 
on the human body. We know in a sort of rough, general way 
that metals and other substances differ greatly in their power of con- 
ducting electricity ; but science must advance beyond its present stage 
before we can lay down infallible rules for guidance. Some persons 
have supposed that lightning does not penetrate far beneath the sur- 
face of the ground; but in 1848 three men were struck with a flash at 
the bottom of a mine six hundred feet deep—the lightning having 
passed down a chain in the shaft. Others, again, believe that safety 
is to be found in bed. It certainly is so generally, but by no means 
universally. In 1828, lightning attacked a cottage near Chichester, 
destroyed with a crash the wooden part of a bedstead, threw the bed- 
clothes on the ground, and with them the mattress and a person who 
was sleeping on it—fortunately without further mischief. Again, in 
the same year, near Doncaster, a flash of lightning tore the coverlet 
from a bed, but without doing any injury to its occupant. Again, in 
1772, Mr. Hearthley, of Harrogate, was killed by lightning while 
asleep in his bed; his wife, lying by his side, was not even awakened 
by the shock. A Roman Catholic church was once struck by light- 
ning during the celebration of mass; two of the three officiating 
priests were struck dead, while the third remained untouched. Some- 
times trees are sought, sometimes shunned, for shelter during thunder- 
storms, according to the prevalence of certain opinions. Some years. 
ago, a theory was broached to the effect that lightning often strikes 
the elm, chestnut, oak, pine, and sometimes the ash, but not the beech, 
birch, or maple ; then there was an assertion that, when the oak and 
the pine grow near together, the latter escapes while the former is at- 
tacked. Generally speaking, however, the opinion prevails pretty 
strongly, that the farther distant we are from trees during a thunder- 
storm the better. The supposed protective power of glass, too, is not 
always reliable. In 1780, two persons were killed at Eastbourne while 
standing inside a window during a thunder-storm; the glass was re- 
duced to powder, but the wood-work of the window remained unin- 
jured. Any articles of metal worn about the person are pretty cer- 
tain to increase the danger from lightning. In 1819, lightning at 
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tacked the prison at Biberach, and, out of twenty prisoners in one 
apartment, attacked only a brigand who was chained round the waist, 
leaving the others unscathed. In 1749, during a thunder-storm, a lady 
raised het arm to shut a window ; the lightning flashed, and “a golden 
bracelet so completely disappeared that not a vestige of it could be 
found,” without the lady herself being hurt. The complete disappear- 
ance of the bracelet is probably a bit of exaggeration. The melting, 
without the actual disappearance, is credible; for, in 1844, a lightning- 
flash struck a fishing-boat off the Shetland Islands, shivered the mast, 
and melted a watch in the pocket of a man sitting near the mast, with- 
out scorching his clothes or injuring him. In 1858, when a peasant- 
woman was killed by lightning near Auxerre, in France, not a wound 
was found on her body; but a silver comb was melted in her hair— 
probably defining the spot where the death-stroke was given. Bry- 
done relates an incident of a lady whose bonnet was reduced to ashes 
while she was looking out of a window at a thunder-storm ; it is sup- 
posed that the wire in the bonnet attracted the electricity. It is, how- 
ever, not very likely that ladies will adopt the highly scientific precau- 
tion suggested by him for such occasions: “ Every lady should wear a 
small chain or thread of brass wire, which she should hang, during the 
time of a thunder-storm, to the wires of her bonnet, by which the ful- 
minating matter might pass to the earth, instead of traversing the 
head and other members.” 

Not the least embarrassing of the questions which arise in ref- 
erence to lightning-flashes is, to guess in what way the action will 
show itself when two or more persons are near each other in a line or 
inacurve. Will it act most at the extremities of the line, or in the 
middle? In 1808, a lightning-flash struck a house in a Swiss village: 
five children were sitting on a bench ; it killed the first and last in the 
row, but gave only a violent shock to the others. In 1858, at Drome, 
in France, a lightning-flash killed a young girl in a farm-house, but 
left untouched a child in her arms. It is not yet known whether horses 
and other quadrupeds resist the effects of lightning less safely or more 
safely than human beings; for some recorded facts tell on the one 
side, some on the other. In 1785, lightning attacked a stable at Ram- 
beuillet: thirty-two horses were in a row; thirty were overturned, of. 
which two at the extreme ends of the line were killed. In 1801, a 
miller near Chartres was walking between a horse and a mule; the 
two animals were struck dead by lightning, while the man escaped 
with slight injury. In 1781, three French gentlemen were out riding : 
a lightning-flash killed all three of the horses, but only one of the 
riders. In 1826, a boy was leading a mare on a road near Worcester : 
a thunder-storm came on, which killed the mare, but left the boy un- 
hurt. In 1810, a gentleman was sitting with his dog by his side: a 
lightning-flash killed the dog, but only gave a slight shock to the gen- 
tleman. In 1858, while a clergyman near Leatherhead was riding in 
a fly with two members of his family, a lightning-flash struck the 
driver from his seat, without hurting the other persons or the horses. 
There is almost as much doubt whether the popular view is correct, 
that water is less attacked by lightning than land. Kaempfer stated 
that the emperors of Japan were wont to take refuge in a grotto, con- 
taining a reservoir of water, during a thunder-storm. Do the Tycoon 
and the Mikado, of whom we hear so much nowadays, practise the 
same cunning device? That fish are stunned in the water, there is 
sufficient proof. In 1772, lightning attacked the river Doubs near 
Besangon, and stunned the fish, which were floated along by the stream. 
In 1670, a lightning-flash fell on the lake of Zirknitz, in Austria, and 
“such a quantity of fish almost immediately floated upon the surface, 
that the neighboring inhabitants collected twenty-eight wagon-loads 
for manure.” 


AROUND THE WORLD. 











T was on the 10th of September, in the year 1519, that Ferndo de 
Magalhies, “the greatest seaman of all ages and all nations,” 
sailed with five small caravels from the Spanish harbor of San Lucas, 
in order to find in the far West a short road to the spice-bearing 
Molucea Islands. He was the first to cross the whole vast space of 
the South Sea, and to approach the Philippine Islands from the side of 
the rising sun. There the great mariner unfortunately fell in a com- 
bat with the savage natives, and thus lost the lofty renown of being 
the first voyager that had sailed around our globe. This high 
honor fell to the share of his companion, Sebastian de Elcano, who 








carried the only vessel that survived all the perils of the long voyage, 
the Victoria, on the 6th of September, 1522, triumphantly into the 
harbor of San Lucas. It had cost him three years of his life to accom- 
plish the voyage. 

Three hundred years have passed away since that memorable day, 
and where once a single ship, amid ‘great dangers, and after long 
delays, circumnavigated the earth, countless vessels, of all sizes 
and all nationalities, daily accomplish the same task in a few months, 
For, within the memory of the generation now living, steam has estab- 
lished its sway from the icy regions around the North Pole to the 
waters of the tropics, and from the shores of the-Atlantic ard the 
Pacific down to the inhospitable regions of the Antarctic, and helps 
every vessel, from the tiny yacht, on its daring voyage across the 
ocean, to the gigantic Great Eastern, binding continent to continent 
with iron cables, to defy the dangers which formerly strewed the 
shores with wrecks. Two years ago the chain around the globe was 
completed by the addition of the last links that had still been wanting, 
and the voyage, made in times of old in three years, can now be safely 
accomplished in a hundred days! For even the two small tongues of 
land, which heretofore broke the circuit at Panama and at Suez, have 
become subject to the control of steam; while the latter isthmus has 
lately been cut through, and, as these lines are read, admits already 
large vessels to its famous canal. Surely, then, man may be proud of 
the progress conveyed in the brief words: Around the world in a hun- 
dred days ! 

Our age is evidently an age of material progress; the wealth of 
nations has enormously increased ; trade and commerce have extended 
over oceans and continents which were heretofore strangers to their 
civilizing effects ; and the intercourse between man and man, and nation 
and nation, has been marvellously facilitated by the new instruments, 
telegraphs, steamers, and railways. Nor can we doubt for a moment 
that this increased facility must, in the nature of things, bind men more 
and more in a common brotherhood, efface distinctions, heal animosi- 
ties, and lead with increasing success to the establishment of peace and 
good-will among men. It may not be without interest, therefore, to 
glance for a goment at the manner in which this grand steam-way has 
been established around the globe, and to point out the chief resting- 
places on the magnificent journey. 

Starting westward from Europe, as the oldest part of our globe 
from which, after all, these great enterprises have as yet originated, 
we find the Atlantic Ocean almost literally bridged over by ‘daily 
steamers. And yet it is barely fifty years since the Savannah, under 
her captain, Moses Rogers, crossed the Atlantic, for the first time, 
from New York to Liverpool, by means of steam. The vessel was 
but ill adapted for the purpose, and hence she took twenty-five days 
for her passage ; now English and even German steamers cross, on an 
average, in ten or twelve days, and shorter passages, down to a few 
hours under nine days, have been made by specially fast vessels be- 
longing to various nationalities. The ocean, which is now as familiar 
to us in its currents and even its hidden depths as the firm land, has 
lost its terrors, and steamers leave daily almost every portion of 
Europe for every shore of the New World, from the North Cape to the 
Straits of Magellan, and from the Isthmus of Panama to the harbor 
of St. Petersburg. Three years ago, already fifteen different lines 
of steamers kept up the daily intercourse between Europe and the 
United States, making in a single year not less than eleven hundred 
and twenty-six voyages, and thus sending, on an average, daily three 
vessels across the Atlantic. Since then, additional vessels have been 
placed on these lines, and the German steamers, especially, have be- 
come formidable rivals of their predecessors under the British flag. 
The two old Hanse-towns of Hamburg and Bremen have entered into 
serious competition, and the ships of the North-German Lloyd, as well 
as those of the Hamburg-American Company, now carry large num- 
bers of passengers as well as emigrants on every voyage. Most of 
these, however, find it to their interest to lengthen the passage a day 
or two by a short stoppage at Southampton, where their modest prices 
and cautious management secure to them always valuable patronage. 
How active the intercourse between the Old and the New World has 
become by these means, may be judged from the fact that often one 
of the larger steamers carries nine hundred living souls on board, and 
that every passage across the Atlantic and back again requires not less 
than twenty-nine thousand hundred weight of coal, and* the consump- 
tion of oil in greasing the engine amounts to four thousand pounds ! 
Since the last few months the shortest way around the world leads 
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throtgh New York, thanks to the completion of the great railway 
across our continent. The city has every year become more and 
more the true and only metropolis of the Union, and with her million 
of inhabitants, and her commerce amounting to more than four hun- 
dred millions annually, she is growing so fast in every respect, that 
her position as the centre of American life seems to be secured as long 
as the Saxon race retains its position as the ruling race of the world. 
Formerly the traveller around the earth proceeded from here south- 
ward, either going by steamer to New Orleans, or more directly to 
St. Thomas, famous for its hurricanes and fearful fevers. Here he 
found the Danebrog still waving over the ill-fated town, although all 
the principal commercial houses are German, and not Danish, and, if 
the stipulated bargain, which sold the rich island by the consent of its 
inhabitants to our Government, is ever consummated, the Stars and 
Stripes will soon be seen on flagstaff and tower. The steamer stops 
but a few hours, giving barely time to glance at the fearful traces of 
devastation left by the last hurricane and at the marvellous mixture 
of races and colors seen on the wharves and in the streets of the quaint 
old town. Then the ship continues her voyage to Aspinwall, the Atlan- 
tic port on the Isthmus of Panama. Here, for the first time, an obstacle 
arises to the proposed steam-voyage, in a tongue of land barely twelve 
leagues wide, and yet separating, as an almost insuperable obstacle, 
the two great oceans from each other. Its importance, now se- 
riously diminished by the Pacific Railroad, was until quite lately 
paramount to the world’s commerce. For, across this tiny strip of land 
there passed, year after year, not only thousands of merchants and 
emigrants, who traded and travelled from the Atlantic coast to that 
of the Pacific, but also large numbers of passengers, who preferred 
this road on their way to Japan and China, to the islands of the South 
Sea and even to Australia. 

And yet it is only short thirteen years ago, since the first locomo- 
tive came screaming and whistling across the isthmus, connecting the 
two oceans for the first time since man looked upon the still waters 
of the Pacific. Now, of course, the great Pacific Railroad has origi- 
nated a disastrous competition, and the little road of Panama has sud- 
denly sunk into comparative insignificance. No change and no rivalry, 
however, will ever efface the memory of the enormous difficulties which 
had to be overcome in building this road—difficulties which far exceeded 
all that had occurred in crossing the Brenner, the Sémmering, or even 
Mont Cenis. The road was but too truly said to be literally paved 
with the corpses of laborers; it is continually encroached upon 
on all sides by the exuberant growth of tropical forests; the air is 
laden with pestilential miasma; the excessive heat sucks the very 
life-blood from the veins of the traveller, and what it may leave in 
the exhausted system is cruelly taken by sandflies and mosquitoes in 
countless numbers. But American energy and enterprise overcame 
all these impediments, and, until quite recently the road, though perhaps 
the most costly ever built in the world, paid a more than remunera- 
tive dividend. For fourteen years it has conveyed vast numbers of 
passengers from ocean to ocean, and with them not only over six hun- 
dred millions of treasure, mostly from the mines of California, but also 
jewels and precious stones to the amount of many millions. Even 
this simple statement proves abundantly the signal service rendered 
by the little road, for, without it, all these human lives and all this 
treasure would have been exposed to the perils of a voyage around ill- 
famed Cape Horn. The easy transit, accomplished so quickly and yet 
so safely, has, of course, had the happiest effect on the commerce on 
both oceans, and Panama, in spite of the evil repute its idle and vicious 
population of all colors and races has earned for it, has become a town 
of great importance, from which, as a central point on the Pacific, 
numerous steamers start continually in all directions. 

From here the traveller around the world has two routes open, on 
which he can continue his voyage, of which the older, and heretofore 
most popular, carried him, on board of one of the fine vessels of the 
Panama, New Zealand, and Australia Mail Company, in twenty-six days, 
to the remarkable twin islands of New Zealand, which Forster pro- 
phetically called, long years ago, the Great Britain of the antipodes. 
A few days are given here to rest or to pay a flying visit to the vol- 
canoes and remarkable hot springs, provided the apparently invincible 
natives, the Maoris, do not interfere, with an evil desire to feast on the 
unlucky wanderers who may fall into their hands. Seven days more, 
and another steamer lands him at Sydney, now the capital of the flour- 
ishing colony of New South Wales, which has so marvellously in- 
creased in prosperity from the moment it ceased to be a penal colony. 





Large immigration, the discovery of magnificent gold-mines, and the 
judicious improvement of roads and canals, have produced here, as 
almost everywhere in Australia, a change for the better, and a growth 
of all material interests, such as the world has never witnessed before. 
In Sydney other British steamers are ready to carry the traveller 
directly to Suez, and thus back to Europe. 

The more popular route, however, which might have been taken 
upon leaving Panama, used to be that which led first to San Francisco, 
and which was and still is served by the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany. In the mean time, however, and only a few months since, the 
gigantic work of bridging over the whole northern continent by an 
unbroken line of railways has been accomplished, and the traveller 
around the world, who is anxious to shorten even the term of a hun- 
dred days, can gain nearly a fortnight, by leaving New York directly 
for the land of gold. Six or seven days carry him across the whole 
breadth of the United States, through the Great Desert and the Plains, 
across the Rocky Mountains and down to Sacramento, while his amuse- 
ments by day, and his slumbers by night, as well as all his meals, are 
most comfortably provided for on the train itself and without change 
of cars. 

Twenty years have scarcely passed away since the memorable day 
on which the first tiny grains of gold were found in the race of Captain 
Sutter’s saw-mill, and now the hundred thousand inhabitants of the 
youthful city of San Francisco send every year from fifty to sixty 
million dollars in precious metals to the East! And where, a short 
while ago, red Indians hunted and fished, skilful farmers now raise all 
the produce needed for home consumption, and enough, besides, to ex- 
port over twenty millions’ worth of grain and fruits. The snow-white 
flour of California is no stranger in the houses of New York or even 
at Covent Garden, and many branches of manufacturing industry are 
carried on with such energy and skill, that their products can success- 
fully compete in Eastern markets and European fairs with those of the 
oldest countries. Almost at the same time with the marvellous devel- 
opment of the new State, the coasts of the Pacific on the East and the 
West seem to have started into new life; the Russians descended the 
Amoor River, obtained it from the Chinese, and opened a long-desired 
outlet for their great Siberian empire ; our own merchants and sailors 
knocked at the closed gates of Japan and forced them open for the 
common benefit of the world; China entered into friendly intercourse 
with the “ outside barbarians,” and learned to treat them as equals, and 
the place of the dark-skinned natives, whom Cook found on the charm- 
ing South-Sea Islands, was everywhere taken by the white men, to 
whom the future belongs. 

At the beginning of the year 1867 the first steamer (Colorado) left 
the Golden Gate to open the new route, which was henceforth to con- 
nect the American Continent with China and Japan. Twenty-two 
days later she anchored in the harbor of Yokohama, and five days 
afterward she reached Hong-Kong. Since the completion of the Pa- 
cific Railroad this branch line of the Pacific Steamship Company has, - 
of course, risen to the very greatest importance, and, while it serves 
to carry all the produce we can spare and valuable cargoes of manu- 
factured goods to the Flowery Land, it brings, in return, the teas and 
silks of China, in a few weeks, to our markets of Chicago and New 
York, and promises—or threatens—to infuse an entirely new element 
into our population. 

One of these gigantic steamers, all of which measure five thousand 
tons, carries the traveller quickly and safely to Yokohama, a city un- 
known as yet to all maps of Japan which are more than ten years 
old. Then it was a small fishing village in the bay of Yeddo; now it 
is a flourishing city, which counts thousands of Europeans and Amer- 
icans among its inhabitants, for, from the day on which, in 1859, the 
harbor was first opened to foreigners, a new epoch has begun in the 
history of the mysterious empire, which was so long hermetically 
sealed to all outsiders. And the change was as rapid as it was sud- 
den: a few years later, steamers, manned and commanded by Japan- 
ese, sailed across the broad ocean; young men, the sons of nobles 
and princes, sought admittance to the schools and colleges of Holland 
and England, and soon all the arts of the Old World, and all the in- 
genuity of our own land, were familiar to the intelligent children of 
the East, Thus it was here also steam, and the intercourse rendered 
possible by steam only, which enabled us to exchange our produce 
for the copper, the silk, and the tea of Japan, and placed that power- 
ful empire in close connection with the culture of other continents. 

A few days later and the traveller around the world, his mind still 
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filled with the holy mountain of Japan, and all the strange scenes he 
has witnessed in the plains at its foot, steams into the harbor of 
Shanghai. With amazement he finds here an empire, containing near- 
ly a third of the whole population of the earth, forced, at the very 
moment when it seemed to approach dissolution, to rise to gigantic 
efforts, and to throw itself into the arms of nations it had long haughti- 
ly ignored or despised. Its ports are now open to the ships of the 
world, and its gigantic rivers abound with American and European 
steamers. Emigration has commenced, and a hundred thousand starv- 
ing sons of the Empire of the Centre find their way annually to the 
Archipelago of Eastern Asia, to Australia, California, Cuba, and are 
even now seeking entrance into the older States of the Union. The 
hopes of foreign powers to develop a large and lucrative trade with 
China have, however, so far not been realized; teas and silks form 
almost the only exports, while the silver of foreign countries disap- 
pears in the vast empire, and opium, the cause of the wars which led 
to the subsequent treaties, barely covers the losses. Shanghai is by 
far the most important port of the South, and here the principal part 
of Chinese trade is carried on; in the roomy roadstead lie the mag- 
nificent vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, the largest company of the kind in the world; second in num- 
ber and size are the German vessels; but the vessels of the Message- 
ries Impériales, which also go as far as Shanghai, threaten to compete 
seriously with both the British and American steamers. It is on 
board of one of these British ships that the journey around the world 
is continued to Singapore, and the traveller experiences with delight 
the marvellous punctuality for which the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company has become famous. ‘Thus, to mention but one case, it is 
stated that, in the year 1866, the mail steamer had received the letters 
for England in Sydney, which is thirteen thousand miles from London, 
on the 22d of September; in Calcutta, a distance of eight thousand 
miles, on the 10th of October; in Shanghai, eleven thousand miles off, 
on the 19th of October; and in Hong-Kong on the 27th of the same 
month. All these letters were due in London on the 13th of November, 
at midnight, and they reached the General Post-office exactly an hour 
and eleven minutes before the appointed time. The business of this 
gigantic company is enormous ; on one of the longest routes eighteen 
stoppages are made to take on board letters, merchandise, and passen- 
gers, and five times all these have to be transferred from one ship to 
another. One hundred and seventy sailing vessels are constantly em- 
ployed for the sole purpose of carrying coal for the ships of the com- 
pany; ten thousand persons have daily to be fed on board of the 
steamers, crews and passengers counted together, and the administra- | 
tion is carried on by twelve thousand six hundred and one employés 
of every kind and grade. 

The steamer passes through the Chinese seas, ill-famed on account 
of frequent typhoons and daring pirates, lands at Hong-Kong, but 
passes Saigon, the new capital of French Cochin-china and Bangkok, 
with its philosopher-king, because these cities are visited by the 
steamers of different lines, and makes directly for Singapore. The 
Lion City—for this is the meaning of the name—is a signal instance 
of what British energy is capable of accomplishing. On the small 
island, on which, fifty years ago, tigers and Malay robbers alone held 
absolute sway, stands now a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
the brilliant result of free trade. Countless vessels, under all flags 
and of all sizes, sail continually in and out the capacious harbor, 
and, while other seaports languish under the evil effects of a restric- 
tive policy Singapore grows with the rapidity of one of our Western 
towns. 

From here the traveller proceeds to Ceylon, the Garden of the 
Earth, with its forests of spice-trees, from which, as a central point, 
steamers start for Calcutta and Bombay, for Mauritius and Australia. 
The route around the world lies, however, in a different direction, and 
leads next to Aden, where the British have quietly erected a second 
Gibraltar to control the road to the East and the Red Sea. With 
amazing energy they have here also overcome obstacles which seemed 
at first insurmountable. An atmosphere so heated that it rises in in- 
eessant currents, a soil so arid that water has to be brought from vast 
distances, and fetches the price of costly wines, a vegetation so stunted 
and poor that it offers no nutriment, anda population of savage, igno- 
rant Arabs, who know no law but the right of the stronger—all these 
impediments have not prevented a town from arising on the arid rock, 
which holds its garrison and stands guard over the entrance to the 
Red Sea. 
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From Aden to Suez the traveller passes over the most disagreeable 
and dangerous portion of his whole journey around the world. Sand- 
banks and reefs and treacherous currents abound in the narrow chan- 
nel, and during the five-days, which the passage requires, the utmost 
watchfulness has to be exerted. And yet accidents cannot be always 
avoided, and almost every year these ill-starred waters require their 
victims, so that more than one proud steamer has shared the sad fate 
of the Carnatic, which was quite recently lost on this route. At last 
Suez is reached, a miserable fishermen’s village a few years ago, and 
now, thanks to the marvellous perseverence and energy of M. de 
Lesseps and his famous Suez Canal, a town of over fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. What antiquity desired to do, and a Rhamses, a Pharaoh- 
Necho, and a Trajan attempted—the opening of a way for Europe to 
the distant East across the narrow isthmus that binds Asia to Africa 
—has at length been accomplished, and henceforth the traveller will 
reach Port Said, on the Mediterranean, in the same vessel that received 
him at Shanghai. There the choice lies open between British and 
French steamers sailing for Marseilles or London directly, and the 
Austrian Lloyd’s vessels, which land at Trieste—but by either route 
the journey around the world is completed in a few days more. Thus 
the whole voyage is accomplished by steam, which has pushed aside 
the swift camel, with its gigantic burden, the trusty pack-horse, 
the slow wagon, and even ‘the fast-sailing vessel, and—what is of far 
more importance to the world at large—wherever steam has estab- 
lished its rule, there new life is infused, trade and commerce assume 
gigantic proportions, industry prospers, civilization spreads abroad, 
and liberty, in state and church, replaces the rule of old prejudices 
and arbitrary power. 





MR. CURTIS’S LIFE OF WEBSTER.* 





R. WEBSTER, by his will, executed a few days before his death, 
appointed Mr. Everett, Mr. Ticknor, Professor Felton, and Mr. 

Curtis to be his literary executors, and the paragraph appointing them 
contained a distinct intimation of his wish that they, or some of 
them, should prepare, from his letters, manuseripts, and papers, as 
well as from more public sources of information, a memoir of his life 
and services. Mr. Curtis explains, in his preface, the reasons which 
devolved upon him, the youngest of the four, the discharge of this 
No one, after reading this preface, can for a moment 


act of duty, which he could not have declined without something of 
disloyalty to the memory of his illustrious friend. 

And, waiving all comparison with others, there can be no doubt 
of Mr. Curtis’s entire fitness for the task he has assumed. He is not 
merely a good lawyer, a good scholar, and a good writer, but he is a 
philosophical jurist, the author of an able and approved work on the 
Constitution of the United States, and is thus qualified to do justice 
to all Mr. Webster’s claims and merits, and especially to his labors, 
at the bar and in the Senate, in the exposition and defence of the 
Constitution, which he himself regarded as the best part of the work 
of his life, and as forming his highest title to the remembrance and 
gratitude of his countrymen. 

And when we speak of all Mr. Webster’s claims and merits, we 
say much in a few words. His was a large, generous, and opulent 
nature. The domain of his heart and mind was an imperial domain. 
He is to be viewed from many sides before he can be fully compre- 
hended. No native of New England, unless it be Franklin, ever lived 
a life so rich in materials for affectionate biography. Let him be 
compared in variety of power, for instance, with the two eminent 
men, his contemporaries, with whom his name is so commonly asso- 
ciated—Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun—and we see how far he leaves them 
behind. All three were great debaters ; all were men of great original 
force, stamping their image and superscription strongly on their times ; 
all were statesmen of commanding influence, shaping the moulds in 
which the opinions of large bodies of men were cast. But Mr. Cal- 
houn was not a lawyer, and Mr. Clay was not a scholar; and Mr. 
Clay’s law and Mr, Calhoun’s scholarship were both of moderate ex- 
tent and limited range. But Mr. Webster was a great lawyer and an 
excellent scholar. That he was a great lawyer, is a proposition which 





* Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis, one of his literary 
executors. Vol. I. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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no one will dispute: that he was an excellent scholar is proved by the 
great literary merit of all that he wrote and spoke. His speeches and 
arguments are important and enduring contributions to the literature 
of the language. They are deep-freighted with weighty and original 
thought. They abound with passages which are the delight alike of 
schoolboys and of mature minds. The style is rich, vigorous, and 
simple, glowing with impassioned eloquence, and touched with poetic 
lights, when the occasion required them; never weakened by vague 
declamation ; never glittering with needless ornament ; always marked 
by masculine dignity and power. No man who is preparing himself 
for public life can any more dispense with studying the speeches of 
Webster than those of Burke; and they resemble Burke’s in contain- 
ing not merely arguments for or against the matter in hand, but 
original maxims and principles of government, which are of enduring 
value. 

So, too, Mr. Webster had, running through his massive and pow- 
erful intellectual structure, a vein of imaginative feeling, in which 
neither of his eminent contemporaries shared. This manifested itself 
in a love of good poetry, and especially in a very strong love of Na- 
ture, which grew with advancing years, and was never deeper than in 
the closing days of his life. To paint such a man, with a mind of 
such wide range and powerful grasp, with a heart sv rich and warm, 
with powers so enlarged by cultivation, and so trained by exercise, 
the artist requires a wider canvas and a greater variety of colors than 
would be needed for either of his contemporaries. 

Though younger by a generation than Mr. Webster, and the con- 
temporary of his children, Mr. Curtis is yet old enough to remember 
the larger and more important portion of his public life. He was in 
college at the time of the magnificent and triumphant reply to Hayne, 
and he will not, cannot, have forgotten how the voice of all New Eng- 
land went up in one shout of exultation and gratitude at that speech, 
and especially with what rapture it was received by such of us as, 
like him, were then young, and are now no longer young. He can re- 
call the impression made at the time by the many able speeches sub- 
sequently delivered by Mr. Webster in the Senate of the United States, 
whether in support of, or opposition to, the administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson, embracing the questions of nullification, the currency, 
and the constitutional limitations to executive power. 

Nor is this all. At an early period of life, mainly from his re- 
lationship to Mr. Ticknor, a lifelong and intimate friend of Mr. Web- 
ster’s, Mr. Curtis was brought into familiar personal relations with the 
latter. He was privileged to see Mr. Webster at his own home, with 
his family around him, in his hours of social ease, when the armor of 
conflict was laid aside, when the dark cloud that sometimes hung upon 
the statesman’s brow was dispersed, and his beaming smile and ready 
and contagious laugh brought into view a portion of his nature which 
the public did not always see. Mr. Curtis enjoyed the confidence of 
Mr. Webster ; he was with him in the closing hours of his life, and 
his was the hand which traced the lines of his illustrious friend’s char- 
acteristic will. 

Thus Mr. Curtis, by his natural powers, accomplishments, and 
training, as weli as by his opportune personal relations with Mr. Web- 
ster, was fitted to comprehend and delineate him in all his aspects, 
whether as a statesman, an orator, a jurist, a scholar, or a man. 

To this biography Mr. Curtis has for some years devoted all the 
leisure which could be rescued from the claims of an engrossing pro- 
fession. We have now before us the first volume of the work, in a 


handsome octavo of nearly six hundred pages, bringing the life of Mr. | 


Webster down to the year 1838, when the sub-treasury scheme of 
President Van Buren was under discussion, and the question of Texas 
was beginning to rise in the Southwest, though then a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand. 

In a journal like this, not only can we not give any thing like a 
& review, properly so called, of so important and elaborate a work, but 
we can only indicate very briefly some of the grounds on which it can 
be fairiy commended to the favorable regards of the public. 

Mr. Webster was born in 1782. In May, 1813, he took his seat as 
& member of the House of Representatives from New Hampshire, and 
remained a member of Congress during two successive terms, ending 
his service in March, 1817. During these years, though he made 
& strong impression upon all who came in contact with him, and 
gave distinct promise of all his future greatness and usefulness, he 
cannot be said to have achieved a national reputation. His ser- 
vice in Congress was merely an episode in his life, and it may be 





doubted whether he would have accepted the nomination had he not 
been urged in the same direction by the attraction of the Supreme 
Court. His proper public life begins in December, 1823, when he took 
his seat in the House of Representatives from Massachusetts, repre- 
senting the district of Boston. From this time his biography is so 
closely interwoven with the history of his country that who relates 
the one must of necessity record the other. Thus the volume before 
us comprises a chronicle and abstract of the life of the nation itself, 
during fourteen momentous and eventful years, comprising the admin- 
istrations of President Adams and President Jackson, and a portion of 
that of President Van Buren, And this part of his task, the public 
or historical part, Mr. Curtis has performed in a way which every 
candid mind must admit to be fair, thorough, and satisfactory. He has 
investigated his subject conscientiously, and stated his conclusions with 
judicial fairness. His narrative is simple, intelligible, and compact. 
He writes calmly but not coldly. Himself a man of strong and well- 
matured convictions, he never indulges in the spirit of a partisan. To 
do justice to Mr. Webster, he does not deem it necessary to do injustice 
to those who differed from him. Of course, his view of Mr. Webster’s 
conduct and motives, his estimate of his genius and of the magnitude 
of his services, will not command universal assent. We are a people 
of strong likes and dislikes, especially in politics, and there are many 
yet living who have not forgiven, and never will forgive, Mr. Webster 
for not putting himself at the head of that great movement which, 
after his death, resulted in the elevation of Mr. Lincoln to the presi- 
dency. It is not our cue to discuss this grave issue, but we have no 
doubt that Mr. Curtis, in his temperate and well-considered measure 
of Mr. Webster’s greatness and services, has but anticipated the 
calm, unbiassed judgment of posterity. The verdict of time is slow 
in coming in, but it is sure to be right. We are old enough to remem- 
ber the time when the Duke of Wellington was commonly regarded, 
by young men at least, as a dull man, with no capacity for any thing 
but war, and but a moderate measure of that. The friends of Mr. 
Webster, those who sat at his feet in life, and now look back upon his 
public career as one of the purest and noblest in history, can afford to 
wait till an appeal is taken from the prejudice of to-day to the reason 
of to morrow, and they ask no better argument on their side than is 
furnished in Mr. Curtis’s biography. 

But there is another portion of the volume in regard to which we 
think there will be very little difference of opinion, that which reveals 
Mr. Webster’s social and domestic life—into which the public is now, 
for the first time, admitted. It cannot be denied that there was among 
many persons, in Mr. Webster’s lifetime, an impression that he was 
cold, stern, and deficient in that sympathetic element which is, just at 
present, quite as strong a motive power in the conduct of both public 
and private life as is desirable, to say the least ; and his manners were 
not always such as to discountenance this impression. But the read- 
ers of this volume will apprehend, some with surprise, and some per- 
haps not without self-reproach, how much injustice was done to Mr. 
Webster in this respect. And the proof is drawn either from his 
own letters, or from the reminiscences of early friends, recorded 
without any view to publication. Mr. Curtis puts his witnesses 
on the stand, and submits the case without argument. Nor is argu- 
ment necessary, for the evidence shows that Mr. Webster’s affec- 
tions were on the same grand scale as his intellect, and that his mind was 
constantly invigorated and fertilized by streams flowing from the foun- 
tains of his heart. There were in him a depth and tenderness of feel- 
ing of which the world knew little. The chords of his soul were not 
for strangers to play upon, but a light touch from a beloved hand 
caused them to tremble and vibrate. He was faithful to every do- 
mestic duty, and loyal to every domestic affection. As a son, brother, 
husband, and father, no man could be more true or more tender. The 
letters which admit the reader to his social and domestic life, which 
show how much both of happiness and suffering he derived from his 
affections, which express his healthy natural tastes, his love of agricul- 
ture, his attachment to domestic animals, his love and comprehension 
of Nature, his sensibility to the grand voices of the mountains and the 
sea—will be read with peculiar interest by all; by his surviving 
friends, as recalling his image and presence, as if he were but yester- 
day alive, and by those who knew him not, from their warmth of 
heart, tenderness of feeling, and playful humor, qualities all the more 
attractive from their combination with a mind of such extraordinary 


power. 
Mr. Curtis’s style is simple, transparent, and dignified ; showing by 
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its clearness of statement and precision of language the benefits of a legal 
training. It has a certain uniformity of tone, from the fact that every sen- 
tence has evidently been weighed and considered before it was written 
down. So far as mere popular favor is concerned, it might have been bet- 
ter had there been more variety ; had some passages had more of glow 
and color, and others more of conversational ease. But Mr. Curtis has 
not written for popularity, and his style, suited to his subject, is the 
natural garb of his thought. It is the style of a man who has some- 
thing to say, and says it in the way that will make his meaning most 
clear and obvious. It is not a sensational style ; or, in other words, it 
does not seek to attract readers by exaggeration or over-statement, by 
abrupt transitions, epigrammatic turns, or sparkling points. Mr. Cur- 
tis does not court the praise that comes from skill in that branch of 
the fine arts commonly called word-painting: words with him are dress 
and not costume. He has formed his style somewhat on the principle 
that guided Mrs. Primrose in the choice of her wedding-gown; not 
because the surface was glossy, but because it would wear well. We 
think he has chosen rightly, and that his style will wear well. 





THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF GEORGE 
PEABODY. 





HE gray November days which are about us as we write will in 
nowise be more marked in the calendar of 1869 than by the last 
rites in memory of George Peabody. It is possible that, before the 
remains of the “great commoner”—for so we think of him—shall 
reach the shores of his own land, December may claim to wreathe her 
emblematic tribhte to a well-rounded and pure life about the final rest- 
ing-place of the dead. And yet December comes to us with brighter 
and holier associations in its train than, perhaps, the most of us recog- 
nize. It is the gracious Advent season of the Church; at once an 
anticipation and a memorial of that Redeemer whose divine mission 
was that of “ Peace on earth; good-will to men.” In the sphere of 
his means and opportunities, the benevolence of no one man in Chris- 
tian time has more largely illustrated some, at least, of the practical 
teachings of that Divine mission, than his, to whom nations and rulers 
in our time have accorded the deserved title of “the philanthropist 
of his age.” It is thus in wholly touching and beautiful fitness that, 
amid the snows of the closing year, such a man goes to his burial. 
The only half learned lesson of a world-wide charity is among the fore- 
most ones of the Advent-tide; and, as the dust returns to its native 
dust, the sweet benediction of such a season cannot but.well mingle 
in holiest harmony of teaching with all the symbolism of Nature in 
its decay. 

Life and Death alike present strange contrasts. Westminster 
Abbey, its solemn arches lifting themselves above the memorials of 
England’s greatness and glory, and the quiet cemetery of a New-Eng- 
land rural neighborhood! Yet, if there be any element of the romantic 
in the case, it is fotably on the side of this burial of the great banker, 
and still greater man, amid the beautiful home-scenes of his native 
New-England Essex. Britain’s Sovereign Lady, indeed, by her tender 
sympathies, and, in the best sense of the phrase, “royal grace,” has 
won a new claim to the affection and respect of every American heart. 
None of her storied line could more worthily have borne the name 
“Victoria.” The place.accorded to the remains of the once humble 
shop-boy of Danvers, among the princely dead of England, may well 
prove the burial-place of the feuds of kindred ; the solemn procession 
of the war-ships of mighty nations, over the deep, upon an errand of 
reverence and love, well symbolizes the ties which, in this nominally 
Christian age, should unite its peoples “in the bond of peace.” It is 
a new and unrepeated page of history. A gracious and exquisite illu- 
mination will always distinguish it in the annals of the Christian cen- 
turies. And yet, all queenly honor bestowed, for ourselves, at least, 
there is a singular impressiveness in this final return of the dead to 
the chosen Machpelah of his kindred. By “ diligence in business,” he 
has “stood before kings.”” He has scattered, and yet increased ; 
stirred anew and widely the waters of human sympathy, and, at the 
same time, helped the impotent and the neglected to the benefits of 
their flow. And now, peerless in the records of human benevolence, 
within sight of the humble dwelling of his boyhood, the good man 
finds his last quiet resting-place amid the scenes which, in a youth of 
lowliness, alike with the undreamed-of years of honor, “he loved so 
well.” 





Harmony Grove, the spot selected by George Peabody for his burial, 
is a beautifully-wooded, rising ground, situated upon the northwestern 
boundary of Salem, in Massachusetts, and itself bordering upon the 
line of the town now called Peabody. Upon the principal street of the 
latter, lately the South Danvers of his early life, the visitor still sees 
the house, with its small shop front, in which, as the boy of a village 
store, many of the youthful days of the great philanthropist were 
spent, The little window of its narrow attic is that of his bedroom. 
From its elevation above. the street, doubtless, he often looked out 
upon the rich landscape which, “‘in all the country round,” identifies 
ancient Danvers as one of the most beautiful of the New-England 
towns. Among its features nearest Salem, with which he was familiar, 
perhaps the leafy shades of the ridge, now known as Harmony Grove, 
may have been prominent. In his day, it was a chosen and charming 
resort for a leisure or a playful hour. Like many another similar 
locality, however, in the neighborhood of the older Massachusetts 
towns, the play-ground of the holiday has become the quiet and taste- 
ful resting-place of the dead. Of these, Harmony Grove may well 
take rank as among the best results of that later and just sentiment 
which would render the grave less a thing of gloom than of beauty— 


“ And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that, forsaken, dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears.” 


To this, if we are rightly informed, his chosen place of burial, per- 
haps ere this will have been borne the remains of George Peabody. 
The blue hills and broad farm-lands, the valleys and streams, familiar 
to his childhood, will be about him. The ancient township of his early 
and later affection, enriched with the means of graceful culture by his 
bounty; the neighboring city, the seat of his benefaction in the pur- 
suits of science; the solemn sea, almost mingling its voices with the 
whispers of the groves; and, not remote, the busy hum of useful in- 
dustries, in his later years not the least among the occasions of his 
generous remembrance of his native town. If the event be not yet, 
it will be one to move the sensibilities to strange yet grateful uses. 
Empires in the circle and wield of their power, three nations join to 
bear back to the simple obsequies of his early faith, in his native vil- 
lage, the untitled man of peaceful will and gracious deed. The tears 
of England’s royalty will attest how true the friendship and reverence 
which have prompted the unprecedented and unmistakable tokens of 
national bereavement in the death of a citizen of another land. After 
Westminster, indeed, and the stately ships of mourning, that quiet 
burial, and its simple rites of the household Puritan faith, seem, for 
the moment, in strange sequence. We would not have it otherwise. 
It is the wholly fitting and closing tribute to a great and good man, 
whose noblest monument will ever be found in the broad, generous, 
and unsought benefactions of his life. 


Now all his labor's done! 

Now, now, the goal is won! 
O, Grave, we come! 

Seal up the precious dust— 

Land of the good and just, 
Take the soul home! 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF CLOTHING. 


HE arrival of the cold weather should warn us to look well 

to our bodily wrappings. Fashion will see to it that they 

are elegantly shaped and properly combined to please the eye. 
But Fashion has only an eye; it is without brains or heart; 
and, if these are not brought to bear to check its absurdities, it 
will work the direst mischief to health and life. Three-quar- 
ters of the internal congestions and inflammations common to 
the winter season are caused by external chilling due to insuffi- 
cient or badly-disposed clothing. The effect of cold upon the 
skin, as everybody should know, is, to send an increased volume 
of blood inward upon the vital organs, gorging their vessels, and 
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disordering their functions. One part is thus robbed of its 
blood, while another is overloaded with it, and we have that 
most common and active causé of disease—an unbalanced state 
of the circulation. To guard against this vascular disturbance 
and its injurious consequences, the object should be, to keep 
the skin in the most vigorous state. For this purpose, the 
first condition is the cold bath two or three times a week, fol- 
lowed on each occasion by an energetic rubbing of the whole 
surface of the body. The object is, to invigorate the cutaneous 
organ which is exposed to the various changes of the atmosphere 
—thermal, humid, and electric. The glow which results is the 
chief secret of the tonic influence of the bath. It arises from 
the blood returning in a larger stream to the surface from which 
it had been partially banished, and it has these two good effects 
—through the increased supply of blood to the external parts, 
it is a strong safeguard against chills, and, for the same reason, 
it protects the vital organs from the congestive effects of de- 
ranged circulation. 

The skin being thus brought up to its highest state of tone, 
it is the physiological office of clothing to preserve it from los- 
ing its heat, and to protect it from atmospheric changes. For 
this purpose, apparel should be sufficient in quantity, and loosely 
worn. If loosely clad, we avoid all compression of the super- 
ficial tissues, and thereby escape a very frequent cause of ob- 
structed circulation. Clothing thus worn performs its protec- 
tive office better—that is, is much warmer—than that which 
fits the person closely. It is well known that stagnant air is 
an excellent non-cunductor, so that, by means of double win- 
dows and hollow walls, we avail ourselves of this property to 
keep the heat within and the frost without our houses. Loose- 
fitting garments enable it to do a like service for the protection 
of our bodies, as we then carry with us wrappings of air inter- 
posed between the layers of apparel. 

Tight-fitting clothes are a serious evil; but a far greater one 
is their unequal distribution upon the person. One part over- 
clothed, and another not half clad, is a very common condition, 
especially among women and children. Women are governed 
by fashion; children are governed by women; and it is the 
great resource of fashion to produce new effects by piling on 
the textures, now here, and now there, and by leaving other 
parts exposed. If the declared purpose were, to induce disease, 
no surer or more effectual way could be found to do it than 
this. The derangement of the circulation is direct and imme- 
diate. Its healthy equilibrium is destroyed; the thinly-dressed 
parts lose their blood to the more vascular; and internal de- 
rangements give rise to various chronic bodily ailments. 

The skin, in its interactions with the internal system and 
the outer agencies, is governed by laws which have been traced 
in their most delicate operation. The regulator of bodily tem- 
perature is capillary tension. As cold contracts the capillary 
arteries of the skin, their tension is increased, and the blood is 
driven inward from the surface. As now it cannot lose its heat, 
the first effect is that the temperature of the body rises. On 
the other hand, the effect of warmth upon the skin is to lower 
the arterial tension and admit the blood to the surface, where, 
by radiation and conduction, it parts with its heat, and the 
whole body is cooled. We have thus the anomalous effect, on 
asmall scale, of cold warming the body, and warmth cooling 
it. On stripping off the clothes in cold air, the capillary ten- 
sion is increased, and the bodily temperature immediately rises. 
But Mr. Garrod, of Cambridge, England, has lately shown, 
by a series of very delicate experiments, that, when the body 
is thus stripped, the tension and temperature both fall by cov- 
ering only a part of it. Simply heating the feet lowers the 
cutaneous tension, increases the radiation, and thus cools the 
body. So sensitive is the whole system to local influences. Mr. 
Garrod applies this principle to explain a fact familiarly known. 
Every one may have remarked that, on a cold day, the effect 
of sitting with one side of the body in the direct rays of a fire 
is to cause the other side to feel much colder than if there were 





no fire at all. The reason offered is, that the fire lowers the 
tension all over the body, and supplies heat to the full cuta- 
neous vessels of one side only. But the other side, being 
equally supplied with blood in the skin, and receiving no heat, 
loses it rapidly to the clothes, with an increased sensation of 
cold. 3 

But if, even in the minor variations of temperature, there 
is thus an intimate dependence of the whole upon the parts, 
how much more must this be true when the unprotected or 
half-protected parts are exposed to extreme changes of tem- 
perature or to protracted cold! The generation of a due 
amount of animal heat to maintain an equalized temperature 
of ninety-eight degrees throughout the system being a funda- 
mental condition of those harmonized and regulated physiologi- 
cal changes which constitute health, it follows that the habit 
of accumulating the wrappages upon certain parts of the body, 
and neglecting others, must be productive of the most serious 
consequences, and experience abundantly verifies the conclu- 
sion. Men are far from being exempt from these effects, but 
the miseries suffered by women and children from this cause are 
too great to be estimated. Children, no doubt, are the worst 
victims. Between the vanity and caprice of mothers, and the 
indifference of fathers, the treatment of the little ones is often 
simply inhuman. Much as has been said in denunciation of 
the practice, it is still common to see children overloaded with 
clothes about the head and trunk, but with their arms and legs 
either quite naked or so thinly clad as to be of small service for 
warmth. How little is it understood that these unguarded sur- 
faces become the means of draining away the vital forces of 
the system, reducing and perverting the organic processes, and 
laying the foundation for future feebleness, suffering, and ag- 
gravated disease ! 





SOLAR WONDERS. 


STARTLING paragraph is going the rounds of the news- 

papers about the present highly-excited condition of the 
sun’s atmosphere. It declares that a column of magnetic light 
is shooting out farther and farther from the solar sphere, and it 
is now stretching out forty-five millions of miles. In other 
words, it has accomplished half the distance between us and 
the sun. 

A Michigan editor, who has encountered this formidable par- 
agraph, desires, with not unreasonable anxiety, to know “hew 
long it will be before this mighty magnetic column finishes the 
rest of the distance, and bridges the gigantic chasm between 
the earth and the sun? Is it a messenger sent out to snatch us 
up as food for the insatiate monster that keeps himself warm 
by devouring planets, and whose fire-eating propensities this 
whole earth would satisfy for a few days only? If so, how 
long will this emissary be in reaching us, and carrying the 
globe away as if we were a gigantic lump of coal for a roaring 
furnace? It is predicted that, before the end of next year, this 
magnetic light will have got near enough to us to make its im- 
mediate and actual influence upon the earth distinctly felt. It 
is announced that in consequence we may expect to see phe- 
nomena that have never been seen or known before by the hu- 
man race. “If any of our readers are, therefore, yet disposed to 
complain of the weather and the earthquake, let them remem- 
ber that, by this time next year, they may have an entire new 
line of experiences to explain and endure, in comparison with 
which the fitful winter and rough, rude autumn 0; to-day may 
seem like a June morning in paradise, and the earthquake’s 
shock and lightning’s storm a placid rocking in the cradle with 
a pleasant lullaby of thunder.” 

In his perplexity, the Michigan editor naturally resorts to 
the Jovrnat for a solution of this great question, and, sending 
us his own remarks, desires to know what we think of the 


matter. 
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Our opinion is, that there is nothing to be alarmed at in the 
present manifestations of excited action in the sun’s atmos- 
phere. Similar phenomena have doubtless occurred thousands 
of times before, the only difference being that we now possess 
means of observing them which were unknown to the astrono- 
mers of past ages. We condense, from a recent number of the 
London Spectator, the following account of these solar wonders, 
from which we infer that the newspaper statement above referred 
tois merely an exaggeration of the truth, and that the magnetic 
colufin which it mentions should be measured by thousands 
and not by millions of miles. The Spectator says: 


“* Astronomers have been revealing so many wonders in the vast globe 
which rules the planetary scheme, that we cannot yet hope to see the 
startling results of their researches codrdinated into a consistent whole. 
On every hand new marvels are being brought to light. At one time, 
Mr. Lockyer surprises us by exhibiting the amazing velocities with 
which the solar storms rage across the blazing surface of our luminary. 
At another, the energetic astronomer who presides over the Roman Ob- 
servatory tells us of water within the fierce tumult of the solar spots. 
The Kew observers track the strange influences of the planets on the 
solar atmosphere, watching, not only the great tide of spots which 
sweeps in the ten-year period over the solar storm-zones, and then 
leaves our sun clear from speck or stain, but also the ripples of spot- 
formation which come in shorter periods, and seem inextricably blended, 
to ordinary observers, with the great periodic disturbances. Lastly, 
Lockyer, Huggins, Zéllner, and Secchi, describe the magic changes of 
form which pass over tongues of flame, projecting thousands of miles 
from the solar surface. 

“We have before us, as we write, a series of colored prominence- 
pictures, taken by Dr. Zéllner, the eminent photometrician. It is im- 
possible to contemplate these strange figures without a sense of the 
magnificence of the problem which the sun presents to astronomers. 
Hefe are vast entities—flames, if we will, but flames unlike all those 
with which we are familiar. And these vast tongues of fire assume 
forms which speak to us at once of the action of forces of the utmost 
violence and intensity. The very aspect of these objects at once teaches 
this; but it is the rapid changes of place and of figure to which the 
spots are subjected that are most significant on this point. Here isa 
vast cone-shaped flame, with a mushroom-shaped head of enormous 
proportions, the whole object standing sixteen or seventeen thousand 
miles from the sun’s surface. In the cone figure we see the uprush of 
lately-imprisoned gases, in the outspreading head the sudden diminu- 
tion of pressure as these gases reach the rarer upper atmosphere. But 
turn from this object to a series of six pictures placed beside it, and we 
see the solar forces in action. First, there is a vast flame, some eigh- 
teen thousand miles high, bowed toward the right, as though some 
fierce wind were blowing upon it. It extends in this direction some 
four or five thousand miles. The next picture represents the same ob- 
ject ten minutes later. The figure of the prominence has wholly 
changed. It is now a globe-shaped mass, standing on a narrow stalk of 
light above a row of flame-hillocks. It is bowed toward the left, so 
that in those short minutes the whole mass of the flame has swept thou- 
sands of miles away from its former position. Only two minutes later, 
and again a complete change of appearance. The stalk and the flame- 
hillocks have vanished, and the globe-shaped mass has become elon- 
gated. Three minutes later, the shape of the prominence has altered so 
completely that one can hardly recognize it forthe same. The stalk is 
again visible; but the upper mass is bowed down on the right, so that 
the whole figure resembles a gigantic A, without the cross-bar, and with 
the down-stroke abnormally thick. This great A is some twenty thou- 
sand miles in height, and the whole mass of our earth might be bowled 
between its legs without touching them! Four minutes pass, and again 
the figure has changed. The flame-hillocks reappear, the down-stroke 
of the A begins to raise itself from the sun’s surface. Lastly, after yet 
another interval of four minutes, the figure of the prominence has lost 
all resemblance to an A, and may now be likened to a camel’s head 
looking toward the right. The whole series of changes has occupied 
but twenty-three minutes; yet the flame exceeded our earth in volume 
tenfold at the least. But Mr. Lockyer has recorded an instance of a yet 
more marvellons nature. A vast prominence, extending seventy or 
eighty thousand miles from the sun’s surface, vanished altogether in ten 
minutes. 

“Tt seems to us that, when we consider the real dimensions of the 
solar globe, we appreciate more fully the wonderful nature of those 
processes of action indicated by recent researches, than when we 
regard these without direct reference to the sun’s magnitude. How 
many of us really appreciate the enormous volume of the sun? 
We read certain figures in books of astronomy; but do we grasp 
their full significance? There is, however, a simple way of view- 


ing the matter, which at once opens our eyes to the vastness of the | 





solar globe. If we remember that the earth on which we move, the 
scene of all those interests which we deem so important, bears so minute 
& proportion to the sun, that, if he were represented by a two-feet globe, 
the earth would, on the same sgale, appear no larger than a cherry- 
stone, we see what wonderful processes of action those must be which 
are at work upon the solar surface. We recognize in our hurricanes the 
action of Nature in her fiercest moods, but the solar hurricanes would 
in an instant destroy the whole globe on which we live. We wonder at 
the voleano which lays a whole city in ashes, but our earth would be 
swept away like a mote before the rush of a solar volcano. We see. 
lastly, in the earthquake which upheaves a continent, the most energetic 
of all the forces at work upon our earth, but the least of,the throes 
which convulse the solar surface would toss a globe like ours as the 
waves of ocean toss the lightest sea-drift.”’ 





TABLE-TALK. 


HE writer who gave, a few weeks ago, in Chambers’s Journal, an 
interesting paper on “ Byron at Work,” which we condensed 

for our Table-talk, has now printed a similar paper on “ Walter Scott 
at Work.” There is not the same freshness in the statements in the 
latter article, inasmuch as we are probably better acquainted with the 
characteristics of Scott’s genius, and of his methods of labor, than we 
are with the genius or methods of any other literary laborer. Scott 
told freely how he labored, and Lockhart reported it for all the world. 
Nevertheless, the article in Chambers’s Journal is very readable, and 
a rapid réswmé will doubtless entertain our readers, Our essayist 
pleasantly reminds us that Scott’s débué in literature was as a trans- 
lator of a collection of German ballads; that, although this volume 
fell dead from the press, its failure did not touch his spirits; but that, 
fired by the praise which it received from friends, he began collecting 
the Scottish border minstrelsy, and writing verses in imitation of those 
ballads; that, while preparing the third volume of the “ Minstrelsy ” 
for the press, he conceived the idea of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
upon which he began at once; that, reading over a portion of it to a 
few friends, their criticism was so unfavorable, that he threw the man- 
uscript aside in disgust; that afterward it was resumed by the urgency 
of other friends; that its success, when published, was prodigious, 
and determined Scott at once to make literature his profession ; that 
he now set to work editing editions of Dryden and Swift, and throw- 
ing off occasional papers for the Edinburgh Review ; and that about 1805 
he began trying his hand at an historical novel, which, however, like 
the “ Lay,” was thrown aside when several chapters had been written, 
in consequence of the unfavorable opinions of some of his literary 
friends ; and that, some months later, in order to raise a thousand 
pounds, he went to work on “ Marmion.” These are but leading facts 
in the early part of his career, rather than a description of the methods 
of his labor. “ Marmion” was fairly composed on horseback, either 
on the banks of the Yarrow or the sands of Portobello. Scott de- 
lighted in walking his powerful black horse up and down the Porto- 
bello sands; and now and then he would be seen “to plunge in his 
spur and go off as if at the charge, with the spray dashing about him.” 
The description of Flodden field was struck out in this way, and Scott 
told Lockhart, years afterward, that other portions were put together 
when out for “a grand gallop among the braes of the Yarrow.” Many 
portions of “ Lady of the Lake ” were written while visiting the scenes 
it describes; but the poem was put together at Ashestiel, during the 
winter of 1809, and written during the two or three hours Scott could 
steal from his guests in the morning. From this period “ till the pen 
dropped from his cramped fingers on the closing pages of ‘Count Rob- 
ert of Paris,’” he was out of bed by five o’clock, all the year round, 
and at his desk by six; and by the time his guests were at breakfast, 
between nine and ten, he had “ broken the neck of his day’s work.” 
These were his best hours for work. “But when do you think?” 
asked some one. “Oh,” said Scott, “I lie simmering over things for 
an hour or so before I get up—and there’s the time I am dressing to 
overhaul my half-sleeping, half-waking projet de chapitre ; and, when I 
get the paper before me, it commonly runs off pretty easily.” When 
Scott took up his pen, it was, not to think, but to write. Possessing 
a prodigious memory, a powerful imagination, and a fluent pen, he 
never needed any thing more than an incident or a tradition to start 
with in any of his novels; when once he had laid down the “ keel of a 
story,” it grew under his hands, chapter by chapter, volume by vol- 
ume, and a stroll in the woods, or the half-hour’s quiet when dressing, 
was enough to supply him with the chapters for his day’s work. He 
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rarely corrected or revised his prose writings ; he never even knew what 
it was to cast about for an expression. His idea was that the faster 
he wrote the freer the idea rose, and the better the story developed 
itself. But, with all this inattention to style, he took infinite trouble 
with the substratum of his fiction and poetry. ‘“ Refusing to give ten 
minutes of his leisure to lay down the plot of a novel, he never hesi- 
tated a moment to give up the leisure of a week to settle a point of 
history or to gather the details of a bit of scenery.” He noted every 
point and particularity of the places he described. “‘ Whoever, in de- 
scriptive poetry, trusted to imagination,” he said, “ would soon find 
his own mind circumscribed, and contracted to a few images; but in 
Nature there are no two scenes exactly alike, and whoever copied truly 
what was before his eyes would possess the same variety in his de- 
scriptions.” His characters were mostly drawn from real life. What- 
ever was striking or characteristic within his experience or observa- 
tion was sure, in one form or another, to turn up in his work. With 
unusual power of absorbing facts, and of fusing and employing all the 
resources of his vast memory, his writings poured forth with amazing 
ease and rapidity. He wrote “Guy Mannering” in six weeks. “ Ivan- 
hoe” and “The Monastery” were written together. ‘“ Woodstock” 
was written as a diversion from the severer labor of the “ Life of 
Napoleon.” He often had a novel, a poem, and two or three reviews 
for the quarterlies, all going at the same time. Thirty or forty pages 
of print was an ordinary morning’s work. Scott knew none of those 
feelings of irritation that make composition a torment to 80 many men. 
“T know no brighter picture in the history of genius,” says our essay- 
ist, “than this of Sir Walter Scott sitting down to his morning task, 
dressed in the green-velvet shooting-jacket of a Scottish laird, with his 
books and papers around him on the desk and on the floor, his favor- 
ite hound eyeing him from the rug, a couple of spaniels gambolling 
with his children in the garden, and the songs of the birds pouring in 
through his half-open window. His study was always open to his chil- 
dren no less than to his greyhound. ‘He never considered their tattle 
as any disturbance; they went and came as pleased their fancy ; he 
was always ready to answer their questions; and, when they, uncon- 
scious how he was engaged, entreated him to lay down his pen and 
tell them a story, he would take them on his knee, repeat a ballad or 
a legend, kiss them, and set them down again to their marbles or nine- 
pins, and resume his labor as if refreshed by the interruption.’ ” 


—— At a press-banquet, held in this city recently, a sentiment 
was received from Mr. George W. Curtis as follows: “The subject 
sex—when they have equal opportunities, they have equal honors.” 
Nothing is more surprising than the persistence with which this idea 
is asserted by certain advocates of what are called “ woman’s rights,” 
when all fact and all history disprove the assertion. The subject is 
large to enter upon in a brief paragraph, but let us collate a fact or 
two. It can scarcely be claimed that women’s opportunities in music 


have been inferior to those of men. In truth, they have been much* 


better. And yet, while there have been noted female singers, women 
have failed to attain eminence as musicians, and the world has not yet 
produced a female composer. Not an opera, not an overture, not an 


. aria, is from the hand of a woman. Here, within a domain that may 


almost be considered as specially their own, in which the entire sex 
has exceptional opportunities for culture, they have produced nothing. 
If we say that none of the sciences fairly owe any thing to women, 
we will encounter the reply that opportunity has not been vouchsafed. 
The falsity of this is apparent when it is remembered that the greatest 
discoverers have been almost self-taught ; that books and libraries are 
as accessible to women as to men; and that Nature lies open as freely 
to the investigation of one sex as the other. There are and have been 
learned women; greatly accomplished women; women of admirable 
genius—but the most favorable opportunities have never produced a 
female Homer or Dante, Shakespeare or Milton, Raphael or Murillo, 
Newton or Pascal, Galileo or Herschel—and, in the fields wherein these 
men discovered or accomplished, women have never been excluded. 
All that has been discovered, all that has been investigated, all that 
has been invented, all that is known, lies free and open in printed lan- 
guage plain to every student. Biography is crowded with instances 
showing how great things have been accomplished directly in the face 
of obstacles. Indeed, all great things are accomplished in the face of 
obstacles. Men are great not by means of favorable occasion, but by 
strength of will. When Pascal learned Euclid, by stealth and unas- 
sisted, before the age of twelve, we have an illustration of how genius 
creates opportunity for itself. But, with the average menand women 





of to-day, opportunity really occurs more often to the latter than to the 
former. Along a certain level of life, boys leave school at a younger 
age than girls. In how many of our city families do we not find 
all the boys over seventeen in mercantile pursuits, and the girls of 
the same age either at school, or with such abundance of leisure, that 
all their time is spent in devouring novels, or in the streets visiting 
and shopping? What young American women might not accom- 
plish in the way of study, by virtue of superior opportunity, it is 
difficult to say. They have access to the libraries, and abundance of 
time ; and then the arts are open to them. The sciences are oper 
to them. Literature is open to them. The field in all these is free. 
In literature women have done a little; in the arts less; in science 
almost nothing—and opportunities in each have been nearly the same 
with different individuals. An exceptional few of either sex are 
always favored, but these have not been the ones to perform the great 
tasks or to achieve the great honors. Women have not had access 
to our colleges ; they have had less Latin and Greek than men—but 
some of the greatest of men have been without these aids, It is self- 
schooling that makes great men. And self-schooling, if any thing, is 
more possible with women than with men. 


Among the many Scottish nobles and gentlemen who, during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, won distinction in the Prus- 
sian army, was Field-Marshal James Keith, the most distinguished of 
them all. Berlin contains two statues of him. It happened that the 
rumor recently reached the old hero’s birthplace, in Aberdeenshire, 
that one of the statues was to be removed, to make way for some im- 
portant improvement in the Prussian capital. “Why not give it to 
us?” said the good people of Peterhead, to which came the lofty and 
generous response: “ We are not going to get rid of the statue, by any 
means; but we are touched by your interest in the old marshal, born 
in your land, famous and honored in ours, and we will send you, with 
convenient speed, a casting from the old original plaster model, still 
extant, for your good town of Peterhead.” So said, so done. The 
work of art was received, and raised upon a pedestal of true Peterhead 
granite, and, from the ruins of the marshal’s native castle of Inverugie, 
now a moss and ivy-covered ruin, the banners of Prussia and Scotland 
floated gayly in the breezy September afternoon, while a sensible orator 
spoke lovingly to a large concourse of Aberdeenshiremen, of their dis- 
tinguished countryman, James Keith. On the pedestal of the hand- 
some bronze monument, the duplicate of which many readers have 
doubtless admired in Berlin, is the following inscription: “ Field-Mar- 
shal Keith, born at Inverugie, 1696; killed at the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen, 14th October, 1758. The gift of William I., King of Prussia, 
to the Town of Peterhead, August 1, 1869. Probus vizit fortis obiit.” 
In a letter, written by Count Bismarck, we find the following compli- 
mentary reference to Thomas Carlyle, to whom, it appears, Peterhead is 
chiefly indebted for the statue: “ Your request,” says the great states- 
man, “ was sure to meet with a sympathetic receptian on the part of 
his Majesty’s government, as the highly-gifted Scotch historian whe, 
with such a thorough appreciation, wrote the history of our great king, 
and thereby erected to his generals, and, among these, to Field-Marshal 
Keith, a worthy historical monument, has been long since understood, 
as your request proves, to have formed between his native land and 
Prussia a spiritual tie, to which his Majesty’s government would will- 
ingly give a lasting expression by the erection of a statue to Keith in 
the Scotch seaport.” We trust there is something, in this deliberate 
expression on the part of a king ruling a great people, to console Car- 
lyle for his weary and laborious straggles with the “German Dryas- 
dust,” and for the patient visits to every Bohemian, Saxon, and Silesian 
battle-ground. 

——. We have referred, more than once, we believe, to the objec- 
tionable nature of iron as a material for architecture. Its surface re- 
quires to be painted, and paint is either glittering in crude freshness, or 
dingy with stains and dust. But now comes news from a European 
chemist that, by dipping iron castings into melted sulphur, mixed with 
lampblack, “ they assume a bronze-like surface, which is very durable, 
takes a fine polish, and resists corrosion by dilute acids.” This, no 
doubt, would give iron in architecture a much more presentable ex- 
terior than it assumes under the paint-brush. Possibly, however, 
with our national fondness for white paint, a bronze surface would not 
be considered showy and staring enough; but assuredly to the culti- 
vated eye a front of a rich, though sober, tint would be preferable to 
the soiled and rusty aspect which most of our iron buildings now pre- 
sent. 
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A’ holiday seasons, Literature divides its empire with Art, and both 

are glad to avail themselves of the skill of the mechanic. Dainty 
thoughts suborn the aid of the imaginative pencil, and paper and bind- 
ing contribute to render the fancy of each attractive in men’s eyes. 
Wide margins, luxurious paper, pictorial pages, sumptuous binding— 
these make up the conditions of holiday-books, in which if Literature 
and true Art get even an humble place they may well be grateful. We 
purpose a rapid survey of leading books in this department for the pres- 
ent season, and are glad to bear testimony that, if commonly the author 
comes after the artist, in most cases the writer has not been entirely 
lost in mere wealth of appointments. 

The first book before us is a large folio, in which Mr, Richard Doyle, 
by his pencil, and Mr. Allingham, in dainty verse, have depicted and 
illustrated, in charming poetry and happy designs, life in Fairy-land, 
such as may well captivate the fancy of mortals. Both poem and pic- 
tures illustrate the vicissitudes and incidents of fairy-life; its love- 
making, its intrigues, its characters, its hopes and woes, its triumphs 
and defeats ; and both poet and artist exhibit an abundance of quaint 
fancy, humorous conceit, and fantastic wit. The designs are all exe- 
cuted in colors, and are very well printed. The prettiest of the larger 
designs is that of ‘‘ The Fairy Queen with her Twelve-in-hand,” illus- 
trating an aérial ride by her fairy majesty, with a lily-bud for a carriage, 
and twelve butterflies for herteam. But ‘‘ Wood-elves at Play,” “* Wa- 
ter-lilies and Water-fairies of the Period,’’ and ‘The Triumphal March 
of the Elf-King,” are admirable pieces of grotesque fancy; while a 
host of smaller illustrations, depicting “ Flirting,” “‘ Climbing,” “‘ Steal- 
ing,” “‘ Feasting,” etc., are full of rare humor. The poem is simply 
delicious. Mr. Allingham is the only poet since Shakespeare fully ad- 
mitted into the mysteries of fairydom ; he alone has the genius to tell 
us again of Titania and Puck, of Peasblossom and Mustardseed, and of 
all the delights and charms of fairy-life. ‘‘ In Fairy-land”’ is a folio, 
superb in paper, printing, and in all its art-appointments. 

We referred, in a previous number of the Journat, to “‘ The Goethe 
Gallery.”” This holiday volume, in costliness and permanent value, 
“leads all the rest.”’ Its steel illustrations are superior to ordinary book- 
plates, and, in the series of fifty, include not a few that are really ad- 
mirable. The descriptive papers accompanying the portraits are well 
done ; to an admirer of Goethe, they serve as pleasant reminders ; and 
to those unacquainted with him they afford a happy introduction to the 
writings of the great German poet. “The Goethe Gallery” and its 
predecessor of last year, ‘‘The Schiller Gallery,” are monumental 
volumes, which not only commemorate but extend the fame of the two 
greatest spirits in German literature. 

** The Church’s Floral Calendar” is a work in illumination from de- 
signs by W. R. Tymms, and is intended as a memorial of all the holy 
days in the year. Each page is devoted to one of these days, in which 
the emblems and floral memorials traditionally connected with it are 
pictorially presented, while passages from the poets, from sacred writers, 
and from the Scriptures, are printed within ornamental] borders, and with 
illuminated initials. The designs are generally very good, and the spirit 
of the work is that which George Herbert sets forth when he tells us that 
** OurSaviour made trees and plants to teach the people. . . . Our Saviour 
did this that by familiar things He might make His doctrine slip more 
easily into the hearts even of the meanest ; that laboring people, whom 
He chiefly considered, might have everywhere monuments of His doc- 
trine; remembering, in gardens, His mustard-seed and lilies; in the 
fields, His feed-corn and tares ; and so not to be drowned altogether in 
the works of their vocations, but sometimes to lift up the mind to better 
things in the midst of their pains.” The use of flowerseas symbols of 
worship has a beautiful-significance, and works of this kind do well to 
en®ourage it. If the ritualists have identified these symbols with those 
of the cross and other signs and forms offensive to a severer Protestant 
spirit, worshippers do wrong for this reason to discard them altogether. 
The Psalmist, the Prophets, the Apostles, and even Christ Himself, il- 
lustrated lessons by plants and flowers; and these “stars of earth” 
may well be employed to chasten the imagination, to enhance our love 
of the pure and the beautiful, and to lift our hearts to that Beneficence 
which scatters these wonders of beauty over the face of the earth. 

Whittier’s “‘ Ballads of New England” is one of the handsomest of 
the illustrated issues of the season, but we described this work a few 
weoks since. 

Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Lady Geraldine” contains thirty-three illustra- 


tidhe from drawings by W. J. Hennessey, engraved by W. J. Linton. 


These are generally very successful. Mr. Hennessey’s drawings exhibit 
always. the mbdst conscientious painstaking ; they derive their inspira- 
tion from a study of Nature, and, if not sufficiently varied in character, 
it is because the artist’s observation, if accurate, is somewhat limited. 
If he repeats himself, he never repeats others. And this, when we 
recollect how many artists go to books for their suggestions, is high 
praise. His greatest defect is in having but one type of woman; and, 








as he usually draws carefully from models, this persistent copying of 
one ideal, while surprising, would seem to be easily remedied, The ull- 
page illustrations in “‘ Lady Geraldine” are particularly good, especially 
those giving society groups, such as “ I grew scornfuller, grew colder, as 
I stood up there among them,” “In that ancient Hall of Wycombe,” 
and “Went a-wandering up the gardens through the laurels and 
abeles.” 

“Songs of Life’? are made up from pages of the popular “ Folk 
Songs.’ This large work has been divided by the publishers into four 
smaller volumes, with a few additions, both artistic and literary, and 
published under the several titles of ‘‘ Songs of Life,’”’ “Songs of the 
Heart,” “‘ Songs of Nature,”’ and “‘ Songs of Home,” 

Eight or ten years ago, ‘“‘ Christmas with the Poets,” with its tinted 
pictures, its gold-bordered pages, and its beautiful designs by Birket 
Foster, was the most popular of gift-books. The subject and the treat- 
ment rendered it very charming to lovers of Christmas as well as to ad- 
mirers of handsome books. Fora long time it has been out of print, 
and much called for. A new edition appears this year, not less beauti- 
ful than the original one, without additions, because the work originally 
contained pretty nearly all that the poets have sung of the Christmas 
festival. 

Longfellow’s “‘ Building of the Ship” is worthy of larger and more 
effective treatment than it has obtained in the small illustrated edition 
just issued. Mr. Gifford’s and Mr. Hennessey’s drawings are good in 
detail, as a rule; but they do not satisfactorily portray this noble poem. 
The picture of a quiet yoke of oxen, for instance, wending their placid 
way through the forest, gives but little idea of Longfellow’s stirring 
description : 

“They fell—those lordly pines! 

Those proud, majestic pines! 

*Mid shouts and cheers, 

The jaded steers, 

Panting beneath the goad, 

Dragged down the weary, winding road 

Those captive kings, so straight and tall.” 
And another illustration, showing a vessel launched under full masts 
and top-masts, will make our ship-builders laugh. It is a pretty little 
volume, all told; but the subject demanded rather bolder and fuller 
treatment. 

The most ambitious of the poetical collections for the holiday season 
is “The Poet and the Painter,” in which are a hundred steel illustra- 
tions, printed in with the text, and some hundred and fifty poems from 
British and American poets. The selections are exceedingly varied, and 
include poems from Ingelow, Allingham, Arnold, Swinburne, Stedman, 
and others of the later poets. In this particular, the collection is prob- 
ably superior to any other. While including, moreover, almost all the 
standard favorites, it has many rarer poems—those which are not so 
common in books of poetical gems. It is particularly rich in madrigals 
and lyrics, and in poems of fancy and imagination—richer in this diree- 
tion than any work not confessedly devoted to this branch of poetical 
art. It contains also a few dramatic selections. The steel illustrations 
include landscapes, ideal heads, portraits, and genre pictures. Many of 
these are very beautiful, and the work seems, indeed, as rich in art as it 
is in verse. The mechanical appointments, in paper, printing, and 
binding, are nearly perfect. 

“The Universe; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Small,” 
is a large imperial octavo volume of about eight hundred pages and 
nearly three hundred and fifty illustrations, translated from the French 
of M. Pouchet, director of the Museum of Natural History at Rouen. 
This work is really beautiful. The illustrations are such as it would be 
almost hopeless to attempt to obtain outside of France—certainly not 
in this country—in their strikingly ;icturesque treatment of animals and 
objects in Nature. Our artists do not draw with the same fulness of 
imagination and command of effect. The title of this book might al- 
most be called ‘“‘Science made Fascinating,’’ for no one can turn over 
its pages without a craving to know more of the subjects of which it 
treats—the artists have so managed to captivate the eye and enlist the 
attention. Its contents are divided into treatises and illustrations in the 
animal kingdom, in the vegetable kingdom, in geology, and in the 
sidereal universe. Probably the most pleasing part of the volume is that 
describing and illustrating the architecture of birds; and yet there are 
many singular things related and depicted in various departments under 
the vegetable kingdom. It contains four plates in colors, which are very 
charmingly done. 

“ Wood-side and Sea-side”’ is a handsome volume, consisting of # 
selection of rural poems by Bryant and others, very attractively illus- 
trated with designs on wood by Birket Foster and Hows. This volume 
is finely printed, and in all particulars exhibits taste and elegance it 
its make-up. 

“The Land and its Story” is a religious volume, by Rev. Dr. Burt, 
highly suitable as a presentation-work for advanced pupils, or from & 
class to their Sunday-school tutor. 

Philippe Burty’s ‘‘ Chefs-d’Euvre of the Industrial Arts ” is a prac 
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tical. but at the same time charming volume, containing a beautiful col- 
jection of designs of objects in ceramic art, in enamels, in glass, and in 
metals. 


“ Underground Life’’ is a large and handsome volume, describing, 
with rich pictorial embellishments, the life of miners and the resources 
of mines throughout the world. It is French in its origin, and notably 
beautiful in style. Its colored plates of crystals are marvellously well 
executed. This volume, and the one on the industrial arts, referred to 
in the preceding paragraph, are eminently suitable, in many cases, for 
presentation-volumes. 


Three new books of travel claim public attention. The first is Mr. 
§. S. Cox’s “‘ Search for Winter Sunbeams,”’ a very graphic and pictu- 
resque account of travels in Spain, Southern France, Corsica, Africa, and 
Italy. Mr. Cox writes with exhaustless spirit and energy; he is never 
otherwise than graphic, animated, and picturesque—the liveliest and most 
agreeable of travellers, whose tireless activity is the wonder and admi- 
ration of his readers. His style is always rapid, nervous, and vivid ; he 
has an eye for the humorous as well as for the picturesque; he talks as 
fluently and happily of men and women as he does of places and scenery, 
and altogether is a most enlivening travelling-companion. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Covering more extensive territory, and in a newer field, is Professor 
Pumpelly’s “* Across America and Asia.’’ This book includes incidents 
of travels in the Western plains and among the miners, in the Sandwich 
Islands, in Japan and China, in Central Asia, in Russia and Siberia. 
Professor Pumpelly visited the interior of Japan under a commission 
of the native Government, with a view to the examination of the mines, 
and travelled five thousand miles in the interior of China, also in an of- 
ficial character. The highly-favorable opportunities thus afforded have 
enabled him to give us fuller and more satisfactory descriptions of Jap- 
anese and Chinese life than we have elsewhere. Professor Pumpelly’s 
narrative is always clear and interesting ; his style is grave, but his ob- 
servation is close and apparently accurate ; and, as a work of genuine 
and permanent value, this book must take high rank. (Leypoldt & Holt.) 

The third book referred to is Mr. J. Henry Bennet’s ‘‘ Winter and 
Spring on the Shores of the Mediterranean,” which, while covering, 
in part, the same ground as the volume by Mr. Cox, is yet essentially 
different. It embodies the experiences of ten winters and springs 
passed on the shores of the Mediterranean, and is particularly valuable 
in affording just the information desired by consumptives and other in- 
valids who are seeking for mild winter climates. Mr. Bennet, who is a 
physician, was broken down in health, and recovered his vitality by his 
winter residence on the Mediterranean. His narrative includes an ac- 
eount of the Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and 
Biarritz, as winter climates. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The long-expected book of M. Topin, on “‘ The Man in the Iron 
Mask,” has at length been published in Paris. It relates in detail the 
history of all the personages who have been in turn supposed to be the 
mysterious prisoner of statc, and shows, from recently - discovered 
papers, and the most thorough investigations, that in all probability the 
man in the iron mask was an Italian statesman, Count Matthioly, prime- 
minister of Charles IV., Dukeof Mantua. He had offended Louis XIV. 
by deceiving him in some negotiations about the fortress of Cassal, 
which he had secretly agreed to surrender to the French, but which he 
suddenly gave up to their enemies. He was seized near Turin, in 1679, 
by the French general Catinat, and, after a long detention in the south 
of France, was transferred to the Bastile in 1698, and died there in 1708, 
after a captivity of twenty-four years. By a strange coincidence, on the 
very day that Matthioly died in the Bastile, his sovereign, the Duke of 
Mantua, entered Paris in great state as the ally and guest of Louis, little 
dreaming of the fate of his favorite minister, whom he had been led to 
suppose long dead. All these points are established by a multitude of 
new documents, drawn up in a very interesting manner, among which 
is an unpublished dispatch of Louis XIV., containing these words, 
which M. Topin has taken as the epigraph of his book, and which re- 
late to Matthioly: ‘‘ Vo one must know what shall become of this man.” 





Miscellaneous. 


R. COX, in his “‘ Search for Winter Sunbeams,”’ relates an amusing 
instance of “‘ A Drop into the Sea: ‘* By ascending the Corsican 
mountains at Mentone,” he says, ‘‘ you may obtain an extended view, and 
see the towering fort of Ventimiglia, and the white specks which indicate 
the villages of St. Remo and Bordighéra. You may, tired of rocky em- 
inence, wander below into the Corniche road, and observe the vettura, 
en route for Genoa—full of English and American tourists rushing by— 
in sleepy content or disgust at these rocky defiles, little knowing the 
paradises above them. Or, still below the road, you may follow the 
broken paths along the sea, under frowning red rocks, and look in upon 
the ‘ bone caves,’ wherein the skeletons of the prehistoric men were 











| 


found ; or, in rocky inlets and sheltered nooks, play with the white surf, 
as it rolls up the music of multitudinous pebbles, or smoothly washes 
the white sand ; or, if you desire human society, you may saunter among 
the washerwomen who line the rivulet which steals down into the sea, 
and gossip in the worst patois with these useful dames, I remember 
them well. I shall never put on a particle of pale linen without invok- 
ing a blessing on them. They are a kindly company. When, ventur- 
ing out one day upon the rocks, little recking of their slipperiness, and 
not observing a big wave, which was approaching, and ‘ abounding in 
grace,’ from one mossy bowlder to another, I fell in. Having emerged, 
all dripping and green—did these angels of the tub laugh? No! I did; 
but it was a sorry laugh. Whether because accustomed to the washing 
process, or whether from inbred courtesy—they arose—each a Venus 
from the soapy foam—arose from their baskets, and proffered sympaths 
and succor! Bless ye! children of the sunny sheen and unsavory suds 
—bless ye! When afterward I strolled that way, was I not known? 
and their few sous per day, were they diminished by reason of their 
gentleness to the awkward stranger? I do not, however, recommend 
hydropathy for steady treatment at Mentone. Still, one drop—into the 
sea—is not much. The sea scarcely feels it.” 


Schools in Algiers are described in “‘ Winter and Spring on the Shores 
of the Mediterranean,’’ as follows: ‘* The Arab schools for boys struck 
my fancy greatly. I went into several, and was greatly pleased to see 
the master, generally an old man with a white beard, sitting cross- 
legged, and surrounded by a swarm of pretty little black-eyed boys 
in Eastern dress. They also sat cross-legged, with slates in their-hands 
covered with Arabic characters, repeating with shrill voices the verses 
from the Koran which they were being taught. We were not admitted 
into the girls’ sghools, but I saw a very interesting assemblage of little 
Arab girls from six to twelve years of age in the embroidery workshop 
of Madame Luce, a French lady. Partly from philanthropic motives 
she teaches young Jewish and Arab girls the art of embroidery, and 
under her auspices they become apt scholars, as was evident from the 
numerous and lovely embroidered objects of ladies’ toilet that were 
shown us. Many of the little girls were perfect little houris.”’ 


The subject of the safe investment of money is one of common in- 
terest. The majority of people in this country are accumulating capi- 
tal which they desire to withdraw from the risks of business or specula- 
tion, and securely invest for a reliable future income, as liberal as is 
consistent with safety. Many and various enticements are offered. for 
this kind of capital. Investors must necessarily be at a loss oftentimes 
in endeavoring to make a wise selection of securities in which to invest 
their money, where the desired sense of safety will be accompanied 
with reasonable remuneration. As we must trust our physician in mat- 
ters of physical health, and our lawyers in questions involving our legal 
rights and liabilities, so, in great measure, we must confide in our 
bankers, in matters of investment, for counsel to aid our own judg- 
ment. To investigate and form a shrewd judgment upon the value of 
the various corporate securities seeking a market, is as much a profes- 
sion as law or medicine. There are men in Wall Street who bring to 
bear upon this subject, not only the shrewdness that is characteristic or 
that locality, but a severe integrity, and an honorable purpose to consult 
the interests of those who confide in them, that is beyond question. 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have earned a merited distinction in this respect, 
and we do a service to those who are seeking where to bestow their con- 
fidence in these matters by pointing them out as professional bankers 
whose intelligence, good judgment, ar good faith, entitle their recom- 
mendations to respect. 





The Hlusenm. 


HERE is no child who can talk who does not know what a cork is, and 

yet there are possibly thousands of mature readers who have no 

idea of where or how the material is collected. We therefore give in the 

Museum, this week, an illustration showing the method of collecting the 

bark of the cork-tree, and append an explanation of what cork is, and 

how it is collected, which we copy from Louis Figuier’s “‘ Vegetable 
World: ” 

‘“‘ The young stem is invariably covered with a thin cuticle, the epi- 
dermis. As the stem increases, new bundles of woody fibres are depos- 
ited in regular annular layers, one in each year, the new layers being de- 
posited outside those already formed. The new layers of bark and wood 
are thus formed almost in contact, being juxtaposited. The epidermis 
covers the bark, as it does every other part of the vegetable ; but its ex- 
istence is altogether ephemeral. It is destroyed at an early stage, as 


much by the growth of the vegetable as by the action of external agents. 
It is otherwise with the suber, which forms the next layer, the cells of 
which are of a cubical form, and are closely united to each other with 
thin walls or partitions, without color at first; but afterward they ac- 
quire a brownish color. 
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“In many trees the suber is very slightly developed. But this is not 
the case with the cork-oak. In this beautiful tree, which furnishes man 
with one of his most useful commercial products, the suberous layer ac- 
quires an extraordinary thickness ; it is, in short, the substance known 
as cork, in Latin suber, whence the. specific name of the tree. When 
about five years old, the suber, which constitutes the greater part of the 





Gathering the Bark of the Cork-tree. 


bark in the cork-tree, begins to make a remarkably quick growth ; then | 


all the energy of its vegetation seems to concentrate itself in this part 
of the tree. New cells appear on the internal face of the primitive zone, 
pushing the exterior cells which preceded them. Independently of these 
cells, the successive accumulation of which constitutes the mass of cork, 
others are formed which are shorter, darker in color, of a flat or pate- 
like form, which divide the mass of cork into successive zones of 
growth. This mass attains by degrees to a considerable thickness. If 
left to itself, it would crack so deeply as to become unfit for the uses to 


which cork is.destined. It is necessary, therefore, to strip it off before 
it acquires this hard and fissured appearance. 

“Barking or peeling off the suber of the cork-oak does no injury to 

the tree ; it is so managed as to avoid injury to the newly-formed suber- 
ous layer, and consequently to the living and underlying layers of the 
bark. The operation is usually performed when the trees have attained 
the circumference of ten.or twelve inches. The process is performed 
during the summer months, by cutting a longitudinal notch in the trunk 
of the tree, intersecting it with several transverse incisions, distant 
about forty inches from one another. The bark is then beat, in order 
to break away the adhesion of the cork to the living layers, and sepa- 
rate the underlying tissues. The bark is then detached in the shape of 
cylindrical pieces, by means of the handle of an axe, made crooked and 
thin at the end, as represented in our illustration. 
“The cork-tree is peculiar to hot countries. Algeria possesses sev- 
| eral forests of this tree in course of working. Spain has long been cele- 
| brated for its produce. The crops of cork are generally gathered, in 
| each forest, once every eight years.” 





The larger the surface involved, the more intense is the feeling of 

temperature. Water at one hundred and four degrees seems less warm 

| to our finger than water two degrees lower seems to the whole hand. 
The left hand seems to have usually the acutest sense of temperature. 


The sun can never remain in total eclipse at any spot on the terres- 
trial surface for a longer period than three minutes and a quarter of 
time. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION PLAN 


AS WORKED BY 
THE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue correctness of the classification is eminently satisfactory. The 
examination of applications, containing more than twelve thousand 
family records, has confirmed the soundness of its principles ; and the 
fact that the best class, or long-lived, numbering over three thousand 
policies, has sustained but four losses in the three years of the Com- 
pany’s existence, is a triumphant vindication of the plan adopted as the 
basis of classification ; while in the third class (sound, but short lives, 
and who would have been accepted in any other company) the losses 
have been, as-was expected, more than fourfold greater. 

Each class pays its own losses, and shares its own surplus of pre- 
miums. The losses in the first class have been fowr of three thousand 
dollars each—in all twelve thousand dollars only—while the experience 
of other companies would have given twenty-one, amounting, at three 
thovsand each, to sixty-three thousand dollars. Here, by classification, 
in the first three years of its business, the Company saves fifty-one thou- 
sand dollars, In ten years, at seven per cent. compound interest, this 
amounts to one hundred and two thousand, and, in ten years more, to 
two hundred and four thousand dollars ; that is, the Company, on its 
first three years’ business, will have, in twenty-three years from the 
date of the first policy issued, a surplus of two hundred and four thou- 

nd dollars over an ordinary company doing the same amount of busi- 

ss in the same time. The superiority of this system for the policy- 
holders needs no furtherillustration. The Company’s office is at Nos. 419 
and 421 Broadway, New York. 


NEw CHRISTMAS BOOE, 
BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


In Fairyland: 
PICTURES FROM THE ELF-WORLD, 
By RICHARD DOYLE, 

With a POEM by W. ALLINGHAHM. 


One volume, folio, with Sixteen Plates, containing Thirty-six Designs, printed in 
colors. 


$15.00. 
* The List of Illustrations comprises, among others, the following subjects: 


The Fairy Triumphal March, s 
The Musical Elf who Taught the Little Birds to Sing, : 
The Fairy Queen takes an Airy Drive in her Carriage, drawn by Butterflies, 
A Dance among the Toadstools, 
Asleep in the Moonlight, 
The Courtship of the Fairy Prince, 
The Toilet of the Baby-Elves, 
The Race of Snails, 
The Tournament, 
Sailing in the Water-Lilies, 
etc., etc. 


| 
| 
| 
4 D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


Price, 
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to . HENRY W. Sree at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand Si 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 





Christmas Presents. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made Large Additions to their Stock of 
LADIES’ READY-MADE 


POPLIN SUITS, 


Handsomely Trimmed, $6 each. 


Misses’ Ready-Made POPLIN SUITS, 


Braided or Flounced, $4, $5, and $6 each, upward. 


LADIES’ & MISSES’ CLOTH SAOCQUES, 
In fine materials, $4 and $5 each. 
Printed and Plain Merino 
Morning Robes, 

Handsomely Trimmed, $12.50 each, formerly $20. 


HEAVY RICH SILES, 
$1, $1.25, $1.50 per yard. Recently sold at $1.75, 
$2, and $2.50 per yard. 


Heavy Extra Rich Silks, 


$2, $2.50, and $3 per yard. Recent wholesale price, 
$2.75, $4, and $s. 
Customers who desire to avail themselves of these 
extraordinary Bargains, must call early. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE, & TENTH ST. 





ALEXANDRE’S 
SEAMLESS 


KID GLOVES. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT OF 
THE ABOVE, 


“qual, if not Superior, to any that have 
been offered. 


Prices the same as Alexandre’s Regular Make, 
Which are greatly below those sold elsewhere. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE. & TENTH ST. 





THE 


STECK PIANOS, 


Grand, Square, and Upright, 
Are celebrated for their 
FINE AND SYMPATHETIC TONE, 
Great Power Anp Durasitirv. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
To suit the times. 
Warerooms, Steck’s Hall, 141 Eighth Street, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Ave. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


Nine years ago I purchased a Grover & Baker 
Machine, and it has been in constant, almost daily, use 
ever since, and never for an hour out of repair. It has 
done all the work of a large family, besides countless 
tucks, ruffies, shirt-bosoms, and cute for neighbors, and 
all the sewing for the outfit of six brides. One of m 
sisters had a Wheeler & Wilson Machine, but she aL 
ways brought the parts of her work requiring stron 
sewing to me to do for her.—Mrs. Henry E. Alvord, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Invite special attention to 
An Immense Stock of 


WINTER DRESS GOODS, 


Which they have | 


Greatly reduced in Price. 
SILKS, POPLINS, EPINGLINES; .STRIPED, 
PLAID, AND CHINE 
DRESS GOODS. 

48 East 14th Street, in Union Square. 


T.B. BYNNER &CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
T. B. Bywnner, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Quinrarp. 
Price Lists sent to the trade, on application. 











INVENTORS—who wish to SECURE PAT- 
ENTS should write to MUNN & 
CO., 37 Park Row, for Advice 
and Pamphlet, 108 pages, FREE. 





We beg to call special attention to our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 


These Umbrellas have the appearance of fine quality 
SILK. The handles are of one piece, and the latest 
and most beautiful styles. 

They wear longer than any Gingham or Silk. 

It has been demonstrated that the action of the at- 
mosphere (caused by the changes from sunshine to rain) 
upon Cotton Coverings, stretched upon umbrella- 
frames, will remove the color and destroy the fabric. 
We warrant our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS 


To be perfectly fast colors. 

After a net, experience (since A. D. 1802) in the 
manufacture of Umbrellas, we must say that A /faca is 
the cleanest, most durable, and the most economical 
Umbrella Covering. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 


UMBRELLA & PARASOL MANUFACTURERS, 
405 Broapway, New York. 





OIL HOUSE OF CHAS, PRATT, 
108 FULTON ST., N. ¥. 


Pratt’s “ Astral’’ Oil, perfectly pure 
and non-explosive.—No accident ever oc- 
curred from its use.—Indorsed and rec- 
ommended by chemists and professional 
men generally.—Send for Circular, with 
Testimonials and Price-Lists. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by’ nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 


silver watches. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 





ELGIN WATCHES, 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, 


STANDARD WORKS. 


The Public Orations and Speeches of Hon. 
Charles Sumner. 
Vol. I. now ready. Sold by Subscription only.. 
Alaska and its Resources. 
By W. H. Datu. Nearly roo Illustrations, and an 
entirely New Map. 1 vol., 8vo. (In press.) 
The Sunset Land; 
Or, The Great Pacific Slope. 
D. t vol., r6mo. $1.50. 


Sermons, Letters, and Speeches on Slav- 


By Rev. Joun Topp, 


an 5 
By Rev. Grtpert Haven. Crown 8vo. 


Speeches, Lectures, and Letters. 


$2.50. 


By WenpELL Puiturs. New edition. Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. 
Living Thoughts. 
By the author of “ Golden Truths,”’ and “* Words of 
Hope.” 4to. Gilt Top. $2.00. 


Hester Strong’s Life Work ; 
Or, The Mystery Solved.. By Mrs.°S A. Sours 
WORTH. 16mo. $1.50. - 


LIVE AND POPULAR JUVENILES, 
PUBLISHED THIS: FALL. 
B. 0. W. C. 
A Book for Boys By the author of “‘ The Dodge 
Club,” etc. ‘Splendidly Illustrated. $1.50. 
Down the Rhine; 
Or, Young America in Germany. Completing the 
first sernes of ‘“‘ Young America Abroad.” By 


Ouiver Optic. Illustrated. 16mo. §1.50. 
The Lake Shore Series. 
By Outver Optic. 4 volumes. IIlustrated. Per 
volume, $x. 25. 
THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT, On Time, 
LiGHTNING Express, Switcu Orr. 


Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 
By Sopute May. Completing the ‘‘ Dotty Dimple 
Stories.” 24mo. 75 cents. 
The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. 
By Rev. Ertan Kettocc. Being vol. 5 of *‘ Elm 
Island Stories.” Illustrated. $1.25. 
Nat, the Navigator, 
A Life of the celebrated Nathaniel Bowditch. For 
Boys. Illustrated. $1.00. 
How Charley Roberts became a Man. 
How Eva Roberts gained her Education. 
By Miss L. M. Tuurston. Illustrated. Per vol., $x. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Elegantly Illustrated. Full gilt. $1.50. 
The Young Detective ; 
Or, Which Won? By Rosa Aspott. 


Being vol. § 
of the Rosa Abbott Stories. 


Illustrated. $1.00. 


The Cabin on the Prairie. 
By Rev. C. H. Pearson. Illustrated. 16mo. $1.25, 
Planting the Wilderness ; 
Or, The Pioneer Boys. By James D. McCang, Jr. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 1.25. 
Patty Gray’s Journey to the Cotton Islands 
3 vols. x6mo. Illustrated. Per vol., $1.25. 


x. From Boston To BAtTimore. 2. From Batti 
MORE TO WASHINGTON. 3. Patty aT Mt. VERNON, 


Patience. 
A Series of 32 Games. Compiled by Mrs. E. D. 
Cueney. With Diagrams. $1.00. 
Bijou Cards for the Games, per pack, 25 cents. 
Patience, and 2 Packs of Cards, in an elegant box, 


1.50. 
Particularly designed for the use of invalids and 
young people. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Glen Cove, Long Island. 


A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfully 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for an institution 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness to the pupils. It is 
specially recommended by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Litrie- 
youn, D. D. The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. rst. For circulars, apply to 

J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 


Pupils admitted any time during the year. 





FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Mile. E. A. DE WAILLY’S French Institute for 
Young Ladies and Children, No. 268 West 42d St., will 








open Sept. 20. Number of boarding pupils limited, 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
BBO & 852 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronzes, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House in Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO.. 


No. 180 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 


ot. 


In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 
SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC. 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New C&binet Organs for $45 and up- 
Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 


HORACE WATERS. 


isk USE 


jpaddeus Davids & Oo, "gs 


Writing Inks, 


FLuIp, SEALING WAX, MUCILAGE, &c., 
The Best Known. 
ESTABLISHED 
STEELE’S FEATHER DUSTERS. 
Patented 1835. 300 varieties, Wholesale and Retail, 
superior quality, and low prices. List on application. 


STEELE & CO., Manufacturers, 3 Park Row, 
Opposite Astor House. 


1824. 


O’K EEFE’S 


Lage Winter Head Lettuce, 


Messrs. M. O’Keere, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now offer it to the 
public as a Fine AND VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 


fully 
THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Ir WILL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 
PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST 6F OUR NORTHERN CLI- 
Mates. It forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, 

nish-yellow heads, the outside leaves being of a 
eanh tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be filled by mail, in sealed packages, at Firry cents 
each, and can only be had GENUINE AND TRUE 
at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
~ yo000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PRIEST andNUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
r Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 

And other 
FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 


WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 
The “ Berrian” 
HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREROOMS 
Have just received and offer 2 complete assortment of 
Fine Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, Tea Trays, 
STBEL FIRE-IRONS AND FENDERS, 
Plate-Warmers, Coal-Vases, Foot-Warmers, 
and other goods for the Fall and Winter Season. 
REFRIGERATORS AND FLUTING MACHINES, 
Kitchen Furniture & Cooking Utensils 
in every variety, at lowest prices. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
No. 601 Broadway. 


BARDOU & SON'S CELEBRATED 
** UNIVERSAL ” 
OPERA-GLASS. 


None genuine unless stamped ‘‘ Universal Opera- 
lass.”” 
Awarded the first-class medals at the Universal Ex- 
positions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1855 and 1867. 
Sore Acency anv Depor for the Unrrep States, 
FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 


ImpoRTER oF OpricaL Goops, 8 MampEN LANE. 


GILLOTT’S 
SI LEL FENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HE TEXAN, LIEBIG’S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 
Is the cheapest article of food ; makes excellent soup and 
beef tea in no time, and keeps good for years in all cli- 
mates; no invalid should be withoutit. For sale by the 
principal druggists and fine grocers, and by 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 
194 William St., N. Y. 




















HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(IncoRPORATED 1852.) 
Office, 45 Wall St., New York. 


CASH CAPITAL 
CASH CAPITAL anpj SURPLUS, OVER 700,000 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 


| I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Agencies in all principal Towns in the United States, 
In Southern and Western States, “‘ Underwriter’s 
Agency.” 


SENT FREE!. 


M. OoKREEFE, SON & 0O.°S 


SEED CATALOGUE, 


And Guide to the 


Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


FOR 1870. 


_ Published in January. Every lover of Flowers, wish. 
ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, should 
address, immediately, 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 


E.itwancer & Barry’s Bock, 
Rochester, New York, 


M. A. WILLARD & CO., 
Looxine-GUASSEs, 


No. 177 CANAL STREET 
ad block West of Bowery, NEW YORK. 








TO THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now 
prepared to furnish all classes with constant emplo¥- 
ment at home, the whole of the time, or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light, and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from soc. to $5 per even- 
ing, and a proportional sum by devoting ther whole 


time to the business. Boys and earn nearly as 


That all who see Sis notice may send 
their address, and test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, we 


much as men. 


will send $x to pay for the trouble of writing. Full 
particulars, a valuable sample, which will do te com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary 
Companion—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, address 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





CACHEMIRE D’AMERIQUE: 


AMERICAN SILK. 





We would announce that, having made arrangements with the Manufacturers for the exclusive retail sale of 


the Cachemire d’Amerique, it will be at once placed on our counters at $4 
cently placed upon the market (and then at a higher price), has already 
d it, and respectfully request an examination of it by our patrons ard the 


h Saal 
gly recc 





lence. We 
public generally. 


r yard. This Silk, although but re- 
come popular through its real excel- 


As other qualities issue from the factory, they will be found immediately in our stock. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BRoapway, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 








APPLETONS’. JOURNAL 


Pr PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


AprLetons’ JouRNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 


illustrated. 


Its contents consist of serial Novels and short Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 


Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre- 


ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


Price 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX 


MONTHS. 


Afppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Hearth and Home, the Atlantic Monthly, or the Galaxy, 
Jor one year, on receipt of $7.00. 


21st. Back numbers can always be supplied. 


The publication of the Journat began April 3, "7 
i Third 


Second volume commenced with No. 21, August 


folume will begin with No. 40, January 1, 1870. Sub- 


scriptions will be dated from the beginning of the current volume, unless otherwise directed. . 
ApPLeTons’ JouRNAL is also issued in MonTHLyY Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St, N. Y. 
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Holiday Goods. 


C. A. STEVENS & C0., 


40 East 14th St., Union Square, 


“Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


STERLING SILVER WARE 
and FINE JEWELRY of every 
description, offer for sale a large 
variety of JEWELRY AND 
FANCY GOODS, for currency 
at Gold Prices. Send for our 
Circular of Improved Lever and 
U.S. Watch Co.’s Watch. Please 
state that you saw this Adver- 
Meement in A ppletons’ Journal, 


‘J. F. C. PICKHARDT, 


Manufacturer of Solid 


Fine Cabinet Furniture, 


UPHOLSTERY, &c., 
Wareroom, 167 BLEECKER ST., corner of S van, 
Facrory, 203 & 205 Sutzivan Sr., N.Y. 
—_—o— 





ist Premium, American Jnstitute, New York, 1865, 
awarded to 
Pickhardt’s Patent Extension Secretary 
and Sofa Bedsteads, 
(Patented Feb. 21, 1860, and May 8, 1866,) 
The most desirable and useful article now before the 
public. 








‘* Renew! Renew!” 


APPLETON®S’ JOURNAL, 
$4.00, and the 
Pictorial Phrenological Journal, 
$3.00, sent a year—1870—for $5.50, by 


S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


“A USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFT.” 
PRINCE’S IMPROVED 


Protean Fountain Pen. 


Writes, with one filling, ro hours. Saves one- -third 
the time. Every pen warranted perfect. Agents 
wanted. Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN 8, PURDY, Manufacturer, 


212 Broapway, N, Y. 


GEAR & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


And fine Brushes of every description. 


Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
Wax Flower Materials, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER, 
‘ 26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 








C. P. STAAB, 
H. W. GEAR. 


5 DON’T CcuT * THE HAIR. 10 


HOW BLLS’ 
Satin Finished Hair Pins. 


Smoothest and best in the market. Put up all styles at 
Popular prices. For Sale by all Fancy Goods Dealers. 
15 E. V. CHERRY & CO. 95 


Depot, 299 Broapway, New York. 








J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO.’S 
MAGAZINES FOR 1870. 


Now is the time to subscribe. Send for Speci- 
men Copies before selecting your Peri- 
odicals for the new year. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, & EDUCATION. 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00. 

“* Lippincott well maintains its hold upon the public 
favor. Itis one of the most sprightly, varied, and in- 
teresting of the monthlies.”—CAarieston Courier. 

Liberal arrangements have been made for the forth- 
coming volume. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY OF 


RECREATION AND INSTRUCTION. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D. D. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.50. 

“ A perusal of this single number (Oct.) will satisfy 
every body that this is exactly the sort of periodical, in- 
structive and serious, but free from sectional prejudice, 
to introduce into the family, particularly where there 
are young people.—Philadelphia Press. 


GOOD WORDS. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND TRAVEL. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D. D. 
Yearly Subscription, only $2.75. 
Goop Worps is in every respect a first-class month- 
ly, its contributions being from the pens of the most 
able writers of England. It is now by far the most 
opular magazine issued in that country, and is already 
Be orably known here. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL. D. 
Yearly Subscription, only $2.50. 

“We pr it ingly the first of juve- 
nile periodicals. We have seen ‘nothing of its, class 
that can compare with it in the beauty, variety, and 
good taste of the reading matter, nor that approaches 
it in the number and excellence of the illustrations.” — 
Bait. Statesman. 

The FOUR MAGAZINES to one address, $10.25 
per annum. Specimen Number of any one of above 
mailed on receipt of 2g5c. ; or one of each for 75c. 

A FULL PROSPECTUS of the above, with Cus 
Rates and Premium Lists, mailed on application to 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market Sr., Philadelphia. 


NOW READY. 
Charles Reade’s Great Story, 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


PART FIRST. 

One volume, octavo, Elegantly Illustrated. Price, 
$x.00. Coins “ published in the “‘ Galaxy up to 
we): by umbe: 

—_ story will be continued in the “ Galaxy” 
most of year 1870. 

“Pur Youssmy i tn Hts Prace” will be sent with 
the “Galaxy” for 1870 on receipt of $4.00, which i is the 
regular subscription price for the ‘* Galaxy.” 

THE GALAXY NOW STANDS AT THE HEAD 
OF AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SUSAN FIELDING. 
A NOVEL, BY MRS. EDWARDS. 
Author of “Archie Lovell” and “Steven Lawrence, 


Cloth, 











‘oman. 
One volume, octavo. Elegantly Illustrated. 
$2.00; ‘paper, $x.25. 
Also, New Editions of 
ARCHIE LOVELL, 
A NOVEL, BY MRS. EDWARDS. 


One volume, octavo, Illustrated. Cloth, $x.75; pa- 
per, $1.00. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
A NOVEL, BY MRS. EDWARDS. 
One volume, octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00; pa- 
per, $1.25. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 





THE NEW 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
Edited by Grorce Riptey and CHarues A. Dana, 
aided by a Numerous Select Corps of Writers, in 
all s of Science, Art, and Literature. 


Ia 16 large volumes, 8vo, averaging 800 double-columrn 
pages in each volume, 


COPIES OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
FROM 
Hon. Charles Sumner, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, George Wm. Curtis, berg ta rong 
8. P. Chase, James Parton, Horace Gree 
Bishop Simpson, and Rev. Henry W: 
Beecher, 





“I own Appletons’ Cyclopedia and use it constant- 
ly. It should be in every library, public and private—, 
I would say in every house, within reach of every fam- 
ily. The young should use it. 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” 


‘I use the ‘New American Cyclopedia’ every 
day rp! many times a day. I think it the best 
work of the kind in existence. It is singularly well 
ouleed A families. The children who grow up ina. 
house where there is a copy of it within reach can 
hardly escape becoming well-informed persons. 
“JAMES PARTON.” 





** Appletons’ Cyclopedia is unquestionably the best 
popular manual of general reference for an American. 
“GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS,” 





‘I quite agree with Mr. Curtis, that the ‘New 
American Cyclopedia’ is the best manual of general 
reference for an American. The annual continuations 
are also of great value. S. P. CHASE.” 


“‘I have used the ‘New American Cyclopedia’ 
since the first volume came ——~ Sec and deem it 


the best work of the kind i — 
RACE GREELEY.” 





“Tam under such great, long-standing, and con- 
tinued obligations to the ‘ New American Cyclo 
that I have no hesitation in saying that I should feel 
uncomfortable in my library or study without a co} of i it 
within reach.“ OLIVER WENDELL HOL 


“I consider the ‘ New American Cyclopedia’ vast- 
ly superior, for the American reader, to any other Cy- 
clopzedia now before the public The recent date of its 
articles, their careful preparation, and the introduction 
of topics relating to America, which cannot be found in 
other works of this class, greatly enhance its value, 
The Annual Volumes, showing the progress in Science, 
Literature, Art, and in the events ae ocial and civil life, 
are almost indispensable to the general reader. I cor- 
dially commend the work as one of the most valuable 
ever issued from the press. 

“ Right Rev. Bishop SIMPSON, 
“ Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


“The ‘ New American Cyclopedia '—with the ‘ An- 
nuals’—I have had from the first issued, and from con- 
tinued use I have learned to value it highly. In all 
matters _ to America it is not only excellent, but 
it is the only place where one can find in any — 
able fulness the history, natural and political, of this 
nation. HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


Price of the Work per Volume, 
In Extra Cloth, per vol.........-.-----++-000+ 
In Lib: Leather, roe - 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. . 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol 50 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol... 9 00 
Te FU Remi gecccese ccc cocccscdtsoosin +s 9 CO 


THE 
AMERICAN 


ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA 


AND 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS for the YEAR. 
Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs ; 
Pebie Diecemest; Biography ; Statistics ; Com- 
merce; Finance; Literature ; Science; Ag- 
riculture, and Mechanical industry. 
This work was commenced in the year 1861, and is 
published one volume annually, in the same style as 
PThe New American Cyclopedia.” Eight volumes 
have now been published, = » for 1861, 1862, 1863, 
1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868. 
Prices and Styles of Binding same as the Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia. 
ANY VOLUME SOLD SEPARATELY. 
The American and Annual Cyclopzdias are sold by 
subscription only. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y. 
Subscriptions may be sent direct to the Publishers. 
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For Misses. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Merino Stockings, 
Scarlet Cashmere Stockings, 
Black Cashmere Stockings, 


tC STIRS te et « 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue ? Prate Wartcues 


MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 


For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 
7. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


AT 


UNION ADAMS & Co. 





For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fine Wool Under Vests, 
Fine Wool Drawers, 
Scarlet Cashmere Vests, 
Fine Cardigan Jackets, 
Balmoral Stockings, 

Kid and Buck Gloves, 
Castor and Cloth Gloves, 
Roman Scarfs and Sashes. 


Kid and Buck Gloves, 
Cloth and Castor Gloves, 
Fine Cardigan Jackets, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Roman Scarfs and Sashes. 


es7 BROADWAY- 





GEMS OF GIFT-BOOKS. 
1. Whittier’s Ballads. 


With 60 Illustrations. Cloth, $5.00; Morocco, $9.00. 

“The ballads are household words, yet they have 
almost a new music and a new meaning when read 
again, by the help of the beautiful illustrations which 
pone the volume. It would be safe to predict, that the 


holidays will not bring us a more tasteful presentation 
book hee this.”—V. VY. Avening Post. 


2. Longfellow’s Building of 
the Ship. 


With 20 Illustrations. Cloth, $3.00; Morocco, $5.50. 

“ A dainty casket is this, in which the publishers 
have enc’ Longfellow’s lyric. Although a smaller 
and less expensive volume than Whittier’s Ballads, it 
is gotten up with equal care, faultlessly printed, and, in 
every way, 2 most attractive little volume.”—New 
York Express. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 

FIELDS, 08G00D & CO., Boston. 





—— 


HARVEY FISK. A. 8S. HATCH, 


OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, and Dealers in Government Securities, 


No. 5 Nassau Stezet, New York, 
Nov. 8, 1869. } 
To our Customers and Correspondents : 

The surprising developments of our national resources, and the rapidity with which the Government is now 
enabled to reduce the National Debt, by weekly purchases, render it ap nt that the time is approaching when 
the Five-twenty Bonds may be funded at not over four or four and a half per cent. interest. 

Meanwhile their high price, as compared with other classes of securities paying an equal rate of interest, ig 
leading to general inquiry for more profitable forms of investment in which money may be safely invested. 

During the war the necessities and peril of the Government, and the consequent cheapness of its securiti 
rendered them so attractive that, from this cause, combined with the patriotic faith of the people in their safety, 
they absorbed almost the entire floating capital of the country, and diverted attention from other classes of secu © 
rities, which had before been deemed sufficiently conservative and sound to meet the wants of the most cautions 
investors. ‘ 

The Government is no longer a borrower. 
and honorably to repay it. 

The rapid accumulation of capital for investment, and the reduction of the national debt and improvement - 
the nati credit—rendering it certain that hereafter but a comparatively low rate of interest can be derived 7 
from investment in Government bonds—is compelling the search for other safe and well-guarded channels intgy 
which capital not employed in business may wisely flow. 

The enterprises of Peace, no less needful in their time and place, for the common welfare, than were the waste” 
and cost of War, now call for the capital which the Government no longer needs, and offer for its use a remuneras . 
tion which the Government need no longer pay, and in some cases a security as stable and enduring as the faith 
of the nation itself. 7 

_ _ The desire to capitalize the premium which may now be realized upon Five-twenty Bonds, and which a mate- 
rial decline in gold toward par, and the ability of the Government to fund them at a lower rate of interest, may at 
any time extinguish, is felt tb; many holders who desire some satisfactory assurance as to which of the many 
lower-priced securities in the market would afford the necessary safety to justify an exchange. 

The applications for information and advice which are addressed to us daily show how universal is the desire 
for this assurance as to what forms of investment more profitable than Government securities at present market 
rates are entitled to the confidence of investors. ' 

The pressure of this want has led us to feel the importance of directing our own attention as bankers, our 
large experience, and our facilities for obtaining reliable information, to the work of supplying it in some measure, 
and to offer the results of our inquiries to those who may be disposed to confide in our good faith and judgment, 

We are unwilling to offer to our friends and the public — thing which, according to our best judgment, is 
not as secure as the national obligations themselves, with which we have hitherto principally identified ourselves. 

Since closing the GREAT CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD LOAN, which meets all these require. 
ments, we have carefully examined many others, but have found no other which would fully do so, until the folk 
lowing was placed in our hands: E 


FIRST MORTCACE 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Western Pacific Railroad, connecting Sacramento with San Francisco, furnishes the final link in the ex- ’ 
traordinary fact of an unbroken line of rail from the shore of the Atlantic to that of the Pacific. 


It is rs0 miles in length, including a short branch, and it will be 
The Metropolitan Line of the Pacific Coast, 


Connecting its chief cities, and traversing the garden of the rich and growing State of or, receiving, in ad- 
dition to an immense and lucrative local traffic, the through business over the Union and C Pacific 
—between the Eastern States and Sacramento. J 
It is completed, fully equipped, and in successful operation, and its earnings in October, the first full month, 
amounted to $105,000 in coin. The net earnings will, by a moderate estimate, amount to $600,000 per annum, in 
coin, while the interest on its bonds will be but $168,000. 
The value of the property and franchises is not less than, 


TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
And the amount of the mortgage is 


It no longer needs the country’s capital, but desires gratefully 





$2,800,000. 


The bonds are of $1,000 each, have thirty years to run, gnd will be sold at 
NINETY, AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 


y are made payable, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD COIN, in the City of 
New York. Coupons due January and July 1. 

Th ch of the time when the United States can probably fund the greater 
cent. debt ia naxerally causing inquiry for other forms of investment, which will sai tory security with’ 
the same rate of interest. THE WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS must 
have an immense advantage over all other securities based upon merely local or uncompleted railroad, and may be 
held with as much confidence as Government bonds, or as first-class mortgages on New-York City property. 

The loan is small in amount. Its claims to confidence are apparent. It will be rapidly taken. Bonds will 
be delivered as the orders are received. : 

G Bonds r d, at their full market value, m exchange. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 


In currency. The 


rtion of its six per 








ie" We buy and sell Government Bonds, and receive the accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, and 
others, subject to check at sight, and allow interest on daily balances. 
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